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—_— 
oYAL BOTAN IC SOCIETY, REGENT'S 
PA —The LAST EXHIBITION this Season of PLANTS, 

ERS, and FRUITS will take place in the Gardens on 
NESDAY, July3. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, 
by orders from Fellows of the Society, price 58. each, or on 

foe day of Ext Exhibition, 7s. 6d. 


TJORTICULTU RAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
_Hlis Grace the DUKE OF DEV ONSHIRE, President of 
rticultural Society, has kindly directed the Gri fired of 
ick House to be opened for the reception of the Visitors to 

iawich ‘s Gardens at the next Exhibition, on SATURDA v. ‘hs 
the of July. Tickets are issued to the orders of Fellows of the 
bch only, at this Office, price 58. ; or at the Garden, in the after- 
a the 13th July, at 78. 6d. each, but then also only to orders 
by Fellows of the Society. But respectable strangers, or 
seents in| the country, who will forward their addresses in writ- 

ng to the Vice Secretary, 21, Regent-street, on or before Thursda 
teith of July, may obtain from that Office an authority to pro- 

care Tickets on this occasion. No official orders for Tickets will 
wiseed after that day 
‘N.B—No Tickets wili be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Bxhibition. _ 


HE THE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
ACADEMY will open early in SEPTEMBER.—Worksof Art 
“abe received, subject to the Regulations of the Academy's Cir- 
volar, by Mr. GREEN, 14, Charies-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
entil the 12th of August, and at the ‘Academy’ 's eee _ Post- 
fice Place, Liverpool, from he) 15th to the 2ist of Augi 
NRY C. PIDGEON, Becretary. 


TT 
pRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


TBE NEXT MEETING will be held at 

EDINBURGH, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
if July 1850. 

— JOHN TAYLOR, F.RS., General ‘idan 

6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London 


gt tf FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 

OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
Adelphi, London. 

BESOLUTION passed at a Meeting of COUNCIL, April 2ith, 


Asthe Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 
1 originated with the President and Members 
the Secretary be instructed to publish as complete a List as he can 
eat all the Contributions made to that object, by Members 
a the Society. 
Amount advertised in First List..... 


SECOND LIST. 
” 2 











-£6,910 0 6 


G., Esq. 
Bee Rev 8 


Mrs. 
Mier. Pe Esq. 


Butterworth, a * 
BA. 


i 
oosce 
Dl 


wwacan cucoovowr oor 


Waley, Simon W., Esq. 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

x ¥ 0 
Et W., Esq. F. . 0 
0 

WwW Wilkins H., Eq 0 
0 

0 

0 

wii 


Esq. 
Woollams & Co., Messrs 10 
Yates, J. A., Es 4. . 5 


> of Second 
__ pedeetean t} e276 19 6 
“oO 0 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


eccooo oeocoeo 


Seciety’s House, May 31, 1850. 


The Secretary will feel obliged by his being informed of any 
@ors or omissions that may be in the above List. 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, near London, 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Prinipal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
‘ollege, Cambridge. 
The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
Professions, and P for the 








0) 
charges are as follows :— 
Yor General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
ics, the Exatish, French, and German La: His- 


one a phy. Bc., ‘Board, Lodging aud Laundry Expenses, 80 80 


ne. to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
Chemistry and Physics.. Dr.Lyon Playfair, F.G.S. 


RS. 
Mineralogy and Geol Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Metall 4 ed Frankland. 


urgy . 

Surveying, Field Engi- 
nee! =o and gi 
prvw J C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 

ove 8 Clegg, jun. Esq. 

.. W. Binns, Esq. 
se Captain Grits, R.F.P. 
. Fradelle, ay 
F. Falconer, Esq. 


my 
by te Engineering “and 


Martin —4 


Military Science ... 


Drawing ....... eee 
Hindustani . cope 
Syerd me. Exercise and 
f Divinity, "special Course 


Mathematics, ditto ... 
Classics, ditto .... 


fees for fe ontiienel courses in these three Sipadtegente 
the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
ad annum. 
ses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Gorahill; or any 
; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill = Ty | 
can be obtained by application to the Princ’ 


Messrs. Angelo, 
The Rev. * Cowie, M.A. 
pal. 


A. Vice-Principal. 
H. M. > 7 B.A. 
Assistan 





y 


of the Society, | 


| General Education, 50/. per annum. 


| Original escbare (measuring 14 
iE 
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[ESTABLISHMENT FOR TU ITION OF 
4 LADIES.—MRS., SMITH, of PENNSYLVANIA PARK, 
EXETER, begs to announce that, on the 26th inst., it is her in- 
tention, in compliance with the w ‘ish of many influential friends, 
and for the greater advantages offered by contiguity to the Metro- 
polis, as well as for the power it will afford her of engaging the 
first Masters, to REMOVE her Establishment TO CLAPHAM 
PARK HOUSE, King’s-road, Clapham New Park, near London— 
a locality re commended by the highest Medical opinions as one of 
peculiar healthiness. 


{DUCATION.—The FRENCH and GERMAN 
4 PROTESTANT COLLEGE, CHURCH HOUSE, MERTON, 
SURREY, conducted by a French Gentleman, formerly Director 
of an extensive establishment in Paris, combines all the advan- 
tages of a superior C) cal and Commercial English and Conti- 
nental Education. The family being French, that language is 
always spoken, and the pupils are waited upon by French servants. 
The mansion is beautifully situate in the midst of extensiv 
grounds, and the pupils’ health and comforts are carefully at- 
tended to. The great success of this establishment has induced 
the aa fe of the Principal to open a PREPARATORY DEPART- 
in which the younger pupils are prepared by ladics for the 
U PP er School. Terms moderate.— Prospectuses and references to 
arents “eg may be had of A.C., at the above address, and of 
Mr. Law, 131, Fleet-street. Re- -opens July 17. 


~UPERIOR EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN.—There will be a few VACANCI i 

select Establishment near town. The studies embrace cl 
mathematics, surveying, chemistry, German and French, with ‘all 
the accomp. lishments of a liberal English Education. The promi- 
nent feature of this establishment is the acquirement of the foreign 
languages with a pure and pleasing accent, which are taught by 
resident masters, graduates of Continental universities, and con- 
stantly spoken in the family of the Principal, at table, and during 
the hours of recreation. The greatest attention is devoted to the 
religious, intellectual and physical developement of the pupils; 
viemanes and moral influence, combined with judicious kindness, 

ae the necessity for harsh treatment. Unexceptionable 

erences exchanged. ‘Apply, by letter, to Ayo, care of Mr. Acker- 
econo 191, Regent-street. Young gentlemen also prepared = the 
army and ‘military colleges. 


OUNT LODGE, HAMPSTEAD. — Miss 
SMITH intending to resign her School for Young Ladies 
at Midsummer, wishes to r as her her friend 
MISS HOLLINS, who has for many years rendered her active and 
efficient assistance, and whom she believes to be well qualified to 
undertake the management of the School. Miss Hollins will con- 
tinue the School on Miss Smith’s terms, namely, Board and 
For pupils under ten years of 
age, 40l. Masterson their respectiveterms. References are kindly 
ermitted to the Revs. Joseph: Hptton, L.L..D., Hamilton- place, 
.ondon; Thomas Sadler, Ph.D., Hampstead; Benjamin Car- 
penter, Nottingham ; Edward Hawkes, <enda i, Westmoreland ; 














3 | Charles Berry, Leicester ; and Henry Hawkes, Portsmouth. 





HE DESTRUCTION OF 
NOW ON 


JERUSALEM, — 
VIEW, at _~ Hanover Square Rooms, the 
feet by 9 feet), painted by Davin 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY 
TITUS, a.p. 71.—For cards of admis- 
sion apply to Messrs. Herine & REMINGTON, 137, Regent-street. 


CULPTURE.—One of the finest Works of the 
‘ celebrated Sculptor, Mr. MacpowE.L, a o splendi we 5 Neo 
Group in Marble of two Figures, VIRGIN HIS 
DAUGHTER, now at the Exhibition of the Royal yf a. 
FOR SALE, as well as some other smaller Statues in Marble iy 
the same Artist, in consequence of the death of the late Proprietor. 
—For particulars apply to Bantine & Son, 27, St. James’s-street. 


MHE CALOTYPE.—Honyz, Tuonsrawatts 
& Woop, 123, NEWGATE- STREET, LONDON, beg. te 

invite attention to their STOCK of = Wht genase CHEMIC LS, 

PAPER, &c. for the above beautiful 

P , Agent for Turner's (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 
Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 


zr 
[THE LATE MR. FRENCH’S COLLECTION 
of AUTOGRAPHS.—_JOHN GRAY BELL, 10 and Il, 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, having purchased largely 
from Mr. French’s valuable Collection’ of AUTOGRAPHS, begs 
Collectors to inspect the same. Catalogues of a portion of them 
will be ready in a few days, and will be sent per post on receipt of 
two stamps. 


UMISMATICS.—Mr. C. R. TAY LOR respect- 
fully invites the pitention of Collectors and others to his ex- 
ANCIENT and MOD COINS and MEDALS, 
which will be found to ae Siac y fine ion, at iscent ape 
unusually moderate. This Hy includes a 
cimen of the famous rachm edallion of 
extremely rare Fifty-shilling Piece aa —_ coins of of Cromwell 
many fine Proofs and Pattern Pieces of t rarity and interest; 
also, choice Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. Orders, howev: 
small, punctually attended to. Articles forwarded to any part of 
the country for and every information desired ved promptly 
furnished. Coins, &c. bought, sold, or exchanged, and 
sions most faithfully execu’ 
Address, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in every 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric; tn 8 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 3s. r yard; best warranted 
Fioor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. x, 2s, 6d., 
and 23. 9d. per yar: rd. 


(‘ERMAN NEWSPAPERS supplied direct 
through the Feet oes. —FRANZ THIMM, German Book- 


seller, 88, NEW Bi REET. Price Lists may be had on 
application.—German Books lent out for reading. 


Roreats.R.A.. 


























G ‘EOL oO G? Y. Pens Ww ishing . become 
acquainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by pone 18 of E mnentary Collec- 
Sons, Soper can be ae at Tw 7 ty, or Fifty 
suineas each, arranged and sold 3 Mr TENN {AN T. (Mi 
to a Majesty), 149, Strand, London. manent 
Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, nocmnaine & 200 Specimens, ina Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays, vi 

MINER ALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Anete, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 
m aline, Calcareous Sy F luor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbacgo. Bits men, &c, 

ETALLIC ORE —Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
R. Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCK Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones. Basalt, Lavas, 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wen! Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carbonife rous, AY ealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and ( Formations, 

Mr. TED T gives PRIV ATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
R AL OGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of f Specimens, Models, &c. 


Pe XHIBITION OF 1851.—The Plans sent in 
4 for the Building will be shown, by ermission of the President 
and Council of the Institution of Civil cngineers, at the Rooms of 
the Institution, Great George-street, Westminster, by Tickets, 
which may be had gratis, on application at the Offices of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, 1, Old Palace-yard, Westminster. 

_ (Signed) ’M. D. WYATT, Secretary. 


YX HIBI TION OF INDUSTRY, 1851.—TO 
v) C ONTRACTORS. —Her Majesty fs Commniasionersaze desirous 
of receiving Tenders for the Erection of the Building for the above 
Exhibition. Persons wishing to tender for the whole or certain 
portions, may receive copies of the plans, &c. and conditions of 
contract on and after June 24th, on payment of the sum of 5l. 5s., 
for which they will also become entitled to receive copies of the 
bills of quantities and specifications, which will be ready for deli- 
very on and after July Ist, on sppncation te to the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, No. 1, Old Palace-yard 
Tenders must be sent in, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Building Committee, Palace of Westminster, on July the 8th, be- 
tween the hours of 10 in the ienomn and 12 o'clock at noon. 
DIGBY WY ATT, Secretary. 


T° CAPITALISTS.— TO BE DISPOSED 
OF. an old-established BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
BUSINESS, in a leading West End position, with admirable 
frontage and good business connexion. The sum required about 
1.5001. to 2,000. For further particulars apply to Sourmcate & 
Basar TT, Auctioneers of Literary Property, 22, | Pleet- street. 


\ JANTED FOR PUBLICATION in an 

old- woot wa conducted and popular Periodical, 
A NOVEL, A SERLES of TALES, or A DOMESTIC STORY 
of some considerable length, As pecuniary wee A, would 
not be given, this would be a favourable opportunity for an author 
more desirous of literary reputation than emolument. Only a 
work, however, of decided merit and purpose could be sive 
The transaction would be considered strictly confidential, and 
any re jectec SS. carefully returned.—Address, ALpna, at Mr. 
Sorueran’s, , Bookseller, Tower-street. 


oO BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, STA- 
TIONERS, and LITERARY MEN in general. — A 

COUNTRY BU a, established upwards of fifty years, gna 
yielding a net profit of 3007. per annum, is now TO BE SOLD 
great bargain. It embraces Printing, Bookselling and Stationers; 3 
is carried on in the West of England on premises admirabl 
adapted for its various branches, and held at a very low renta 
About 1,2002. or 1,300. will be required for the purchase of the 
Stock, Printing Presses, &c. (which is of the best description), one 
third of which may remain on approved security.—Address, 
letter only, to T. W., Messrs. Sumpxin, MarsHacy & Co., Stationers’ 
court, Ludgate-hill. 


MES. LOUDON begs to give notice that she ceases 
to edit the Weekly Periodical entitled ‘THE LADIES’ 
Cc SOMPANION, AT HOME AND ABROAD,’ with No, 27, com- 
pleting the F irst Volume, and that she has no longer the slightest 
connexion with that paper. 
Baysw ater, June 22, 1850. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. cixxxv. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers before Friday, the 28th, and Bitis 
not later than Saturday, the 29th instant. 
London: L ongman, Brown & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


ESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 105 and No. 90, for JULY, 
1850.—Bitis and Sovegrgeuaess for os Number should be 
Sorwarded on or before Wednesday, June 
eo. Luxford, 1, ‘Whitefrlare-strest, Fleet-street. 


THE LION HUNTER. 


ON. HUNDRED COPIES of CUMMING'S 
- cours ATSIC are in circulation at MU DIE’S SELECT 
» Wgoer King-street, Bloomsbury-square.— Ever. 
UINEA PER ANNUM may secure an early perusal 
of this or any other recent work of interest. Country Subscrip- 
Gea: 15 vols. all new, 20 vols. half new, or 24 vols. six months 
ublication, Five Guineas per annum.—A P. fice order 
payatte to CuarLes Epwarp Mupie will secure an immediate 
supply. 


Clay-slate, 
c. 


Lias, Oolite, 























Just published, gratis, 
parr II. of a CATALOGUE of USEFUL. 
ERESTING, and VALU gui. » SECONDHAND 
BOOKS, at greatly Reduced Prices, by W. J WFORD, (Suc- 
cessor to the late J. Downie), 82, Newgate- A gts If re- 
quired by ~ two stamps to be forwarded. 
Just PTELO in 8vo. with Engravings. price One Shillin ie 
T HE TELOTY PE, a PRINTING ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. By FRANCIS GALTON, Esq. M.A., Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge. 
London: John Weale, 59, High Holborn. Macmillan & Co. 
ridge. Appleton & Co. New York. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


—>—_ 


At a MEETING, held at the House of Mr. JUSTICE COLE- 
RIDGE, on Monday, the 13th of May,— 
The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON in the Chair,— 
It was Resolved,— 
That a Subscription be raised to do honour to the Memory of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, and that a Committee be appointed 
to carry this object into effect. 


The Committee having met at the same place on the 10th of 


June,— Y : 
A. = B. HOVE, Esq. M.P. in the Chair,— 

It was Resolve 

ig the pe of the Subscription be 

= place a whole-leugth effigy of Wordsworth in Westminster 

Abie e 

Il. Tr possible, to erect some Monument to his Memory in the 
neighbourhood of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 


Committee. 

THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, Chairman. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. | T. H. Farrer, Esq. 
The Chevalier Bunsen. Rey. Canon Fisher, err 
The Lord John Manners, M.P. | Ven. Archdeacon Ha 
The Lord Lindsay. Sir William Hamilton, Dublin. 
The Lord Bishop of St. David's. | Benson Harrison, Esq. 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford. Rev. W. Harness. 
The Lord Lyttleton. A.J. B. Hope. Esq. M.P. 
The Lord Montea agle. a Joseph Hunter. 
The 4 zht Hon. W. E.Gladstone, eet. John Keble. 


Edwin Landseer, Esq. R.A. 
The Hight How. Sir James Ste-| 
hen, K.€ i C. Macready, Esq. 


John G. Lockhart, Esq. 

w. 
The ‘ion. R. Gr vendish. | James Marsh all, San, M.P. 
The Hon. 8. Spring Rice. William M arshall, Esq. M.P. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. | Herman Merivale, Esq. 
The Hon. Mr. Baron Rolfe. Edward Moxon, Esq. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd. Rev. Thomas i? 





Sir Archibald Edmonstone, | Rev. F. D. Mauric 

R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Ro bert H. In; glis, Sant. M.P. | Professor Owen, 
Sir F. H. Doyle, Ba Roundell Palmer, Esq. a6, M.P. 
Sir ™ ‘njamin Brodie "Bart. George Richmond, E 
The id Rev. the Dean of St. | H. Crabb Robinson, 





Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
John Kuskin, Esq. 
Professct Scott. 
. C, Cuthbert ae 
Js ames Spedding, 
Rev. Arthur P. Stantey, Univer- 
“sity College, Oxford. 
A. Stafford, Esq. M.P. 
| Sir John Stodc jart, Knt. L.L.D. 
| Rev. Alfred 5 
| Henry Taylor, Esq 
M ev. W. Bruce’ Cunaiugham. | R. Twining, Esq. 
W. Strickland Cookson, Esq. | Ven. ene Thorp, Ke- 
Kenelm Digby. Esq. | 
Rey. Dr. Donaldson. 
Rev. ninee pare. Stanhope. 
John Day, 


The Rev. ‘the Master of Trinity. 
he Rev, the Master of St. 


John 
The Leet “the Master of Peter- 


ane Rev. “the _— of Downing. 

T. D. Acland, Esc 

H. W. Acland, Esq. M.D. 

Matthew Arnold, Esq. 
W. Butterfield, Esq. 


Alfred Tennyson, Esq 
| Thomas Thorpe, * tg “Alnwick. 
Rev. R. C. Tre ~~ 
Kabear de V oe. 
Richard W | Esq. R.A. 
Professor Wilson. 
Charles Young, Esq. 


Banetn, Esq. 

Ww. Dyce, Esq. R. 

C. L. Eastlake, Eq. R.A, 

Frederick Elliott. =sq. 

Copley Fielding, Esq. 
The Committee appointed the following gentlemen a Sub-Com- 

mittee, with power to add to their number, to superintend and 

carry on the details. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's. , A. J. B. Hope, Esq. M.P. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge.| W. C. Macready, Esq. 

The Ven. Archde — Hare. | H. Crabb Robinson, Esq. 

W. Butterfield, E | John Ruskin, Esq. 

W. Strickland C ns Esq. James Spedding, Een, 

W. D yee, Esq. Henry Taylor, dsq. 

Y | kK. W estmacott, Esq. R.A. 





¢ 

Cop sey F ielding, Esq. 

Wituram Boxatt, Esq., 14, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
and Jonn Duke CoLeripe z, Esq., 26, Park-crescent, have con- 
oat d to act as Secretaries; to whom all communications may be 
addrei 

Subscri ptions will be received by the Secretaries, and at Messrs. 


Herries, Farquhar & Co., 16, St. James’s-street ; Messrs. Hoare 

Co., Fleet-street ; Messrs. Twining, 215 Strand ; ‘Mr. Me *xon, Pub- 
lisher, 44, Dover-street. Macmillan, Books llers, 
Cambridge ; Mr. J. H. seller, Oxford; and Mr. 





Simms, 16, &t. Anne’s- square, Manchester, who have consented to 
act as Local Secretaries. 


List of Subscriplions. 
HER MAJESTY THE Seer one and Sg THE PRINCE 
ALBER' 


The Bishop of London .. £25 0) J. tana Anderdon, betes #1 1 
The Bishop of St. David's 20 0| Mrs. Arnold ... 


o 


























































The Marquis of name Mrs. mae . 10 0 
downe, K.G. ...... -10 0 all, Esq. on 2 
The Earl of I ao "Coleridge, Esq. 11 
Lord Lindsay ‘21 10 10 | Stric! kland Cookson, _— 10 0 
Lord Monteag . 5 0| P. Cumin, Esq. 010 
Lady Montes ag e 5 0, Henry Curwen, 1, Esa. 5 5 
Hon. R. Cavendish 5 0) Mrs. Curwen. 1 1 
Hon. 8. Spring Rice ...... 5 0, Miss Curwen. ce 
Mr. Justice Coleridge 10 0 ag’ Stanley C urwen, Esq. 11 
yy Coleridge ae 7 Blamire Curwen, Esq. 1 1 
. Justice nifo vurd 10 0 r 'B. Duncan, Esq. ...... 10 0 

Bin ‘Ben. Brodie, Bart. 5 0), W. Dyce, Esq. . LAL oe 
Lady Brodie sa ‘ a Eastlake, Esq. R.A ee 
Sir Archibald Ed 11 
Bar eS t. iL Farrer, : 2 
Sir a: Stoddart . 5 5| Copley F ielding, ksq 5 0 
The Master of Mariboro’ | Mrs. Fletcher ...... 5 0 
College .. ‘ 1 1) Miss Fussell 1 1 
Archdeacon Hare te . 10 0| John Gibson, Esq. R.A... 1 1 
Mrs. Julius Hare * . 1 1] Benson Harrison, Esq — fF 
Professor Sedgwick 5 ©} Benson Harrison, Esq jun. 5 0 
The Rev. H.W. Wilberforce 1 1/ Matthew Harrison, Esq... 5 0 
Rev. H. W. Cookson, D.D. 10 0| Richard Harrison, Esq... 5 0 
Rev. Henry Curwen ....... 1 1} Wordsworth Harrison, te Esa, 5 0 
Rev. W. Harness... 3 3) Mrs. Hickman . 11 
Rev, James J. Hornby 5 0| R. Hornby, Esq. s 2 
tev. Joseph Hunter 1 1|R.J. Ingham, Esq. ...... 1 1 
Rev. Dr. Hymers . 5 O| William Johnstone, Esq. 22 
Rev. T. Madge - 1 1| Thomas Landseer, Esq. .. 1 1 
Rev. F. D. Mauric . 10 0) J. G. Lockhart. Esq a 5 0 
tev. M. Maurice - 1 1) James J. Maberly, Es s 3 
Rev mortem i. - 1 1) Joseph Maberly, Esq. 11 
“pad e Whey . 3 Sie Macready, Esq. .... 3 3 
ev. Dr. hewell - 10 0} Wm. Marshall, Esq. M.P. 10 0 
_ Arn oth | Arthur Marshall, Esq..... 5 0 
yr. Blair 5 0| H.C. Marshall, Esq. 5 0 
Ir. Davy. .. 5 0| Hon. Mrs. H. C. Marshall 5 0 
D. Acland, 2 2|J.G. Marshall, Esq. M 10 0 
Mrs. Alexander .......... 1 1! MissE. Marshall.......... 5 0 


~ Subscriptions continued. — 



















H. Merivale, Esq. 1/H. Crabb Robinson, am £20 0 
gp ogg Esq. . 10 : Samuel Rogers, Esq. . - 3 0 
ES EE | H. R. Sandbach, Esq. 11 
egal” 7am, Meee 5 Mrs. H. R. Sandbach 11 
MP. ..+» 5 0} George Simms, E: 11 
John Penn, Esq... 1 1| W. Smyth, Esq. 11 
Edmund Peel, Esq. 1 1 | James Spedding, Esq. 5 0 
Mrs Pollard ..... 5 0| A. Stafford, Esq. M. 20 
WwW Ly Pollock, Esa 1 1/ Henry Taylor, Esq. ...... 10 0 
Mrs. F. Polloc 1 1) Miss Todhunter .... 11 
WwW tin arn Powell, Esq. 1 1/| Miss Wagner 11 
Mrs. Powell . 1 1} Miss Emily Wagner . 11 
Master Powell 1 1| R. Westmacott, Esq. R. 11 
Miss Powell .. 3 212. Ee. . Esq. 11 
George Richmo: 1 1 Charles ¥ oung, Esq. 11 




















I ADEN-BADEN, June.—The present season 

bids fair to obliterate ogg remembrance of the political 
troubles of the last two years. The numerous arrivals whic 
have already taken place oad prove that Baden is still the 
favourite resort of the fashionable world. The mouth of June is 
only just commenced, and already is to be found everywhere, in 
the Promenades, iu the Hotels, in the * Maison de Conversation,” & 
scene of life and animation which is seldom met with even in the 
middle of July. Amongst the visitors of distinction may be named 
the Grand Duke of Baden and his family, the Prince Emile of 
Hesse Darmstadt, the Hereditary Prince and Princess of Fiirstem- 
burg, the Prince of Hohenlohe-Lauzenbourg; to which might be 
added a long list of the Diplomatists who for political motives are 
located here. Every one is unanimous in agreeing that the life in 
Baden is now as quiet, as gay, and as comfortableas formerly ; and 
no watering-place in Europe can be compared to it, for it is impes- 
sible to find elsewhere so agreeably united the delights ofa country 
life with the comforts and pleasures ofa capital. 

y 

N ANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS and 
I ELECTRO-PLATERS, 12, Duke-street. Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields.—The Public is respectfully informed thatthis Manufactory, 
established by the late Mr. BENJAMIN SMITH in 1822, will for 
the future carried on by his Son, Mr. STEPHEN SMITH, and 
Mr. WM. NICHOLSON, who for many years has taken the entire 
weaneaes nent, under the firm of SMITH, NICHOLSON & Co.— 
The Show Rooms, which adjoin the Manufactory, will be found to 
contain, as formerly, a very extensive assortment of Ornamental 
Plate in the highest styl le of Art, adapted for Presentation, &c., as 
wellas of the choicest Patterns of the more useful Articles’ in 
Silver and Electro-Plate. 


NUTTA PERCHA A TUBING.—May be buried 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warmiron. Being a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer. like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 lb. on the 
ong aggre without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutt a Percha Tubing pomneanen as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conv eying messages,in 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the Gutta 
-ercha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London; 

and sold by their wl their wholesale dealers. 
OFFICE, Fleet- 



























1A“ AW LIFE ASSURANCE OI! 
4 _ street, London.—éth June, ie 50.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN, that in contormalty with the provisions of the Deed of 
Settlement, a GENERAL MBET ING of Proprietors will be held 
at the Society's Office, Fleet-street, London,on MON DAY. the 24th 
day of June instant, at 12 o'clock at Noon precisely, to Elect Six 
Directors and Two Auditors, when those who go out of office by 
rotation will be proposed for re-election ; ane also for general 
purposes. By order of the Director 
WILLIAM SAMU EL DOWNES, 
ctuary. 
L EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. Ce are BOSTON, U.S. 
*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods. and other articles, respe: sctfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 
ITICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held ‘the frst week in June and December of each year. 
Sales by Auction. 
Law Books. 
\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY NEXT, 
June 25th, at half-past 12 3 . (by aie git St rators), The VALU- 
ABLE LAW LIBRARY of W. ND, Esq. Q.C., de- 
ceased ; including Hansard’s Perlis ar } Sette be ' y History of Engiand 
and De es, 153 vols —Criminal Court Sessions Papers, 1534 to 
1847—Series of the Old Reporters—Treatises and Books of Practice 
—also the Modern Reports in the Queen’s — Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, complete to the present tim 
To be viewed, and C: v7 wAmuoped had. 


Books, Prints, I Pictures, Lithographic Stones, Stereotype Plates, 
a few Lots of Furniture, Quire Books, &c. 

R. L. A. LEWIS will SELLat his House, 125, 

Fleet-street. on THURSDAY, the 27th, and two following 


days, VALUABLE BOOKS, including the Library of the late 
Ww M. M ASON, Esq., Librarian to the Royal Institution ; among 
which are, Rymer’s Foedera, 10 vols,—Hammond’s Works, 4 vols. 

Bayle’s Dictionary, vale —Thuani Historiarum sui on tine 





7 vo Hk 1's Designs for the Houses of Parliament —Macklin’s 
re slendid edition of the Bible, 6 vols. russia—Mus¢e Francais, 

vols. green morocco—Andrew’s E ngravings of Heaths, 3 vols.— 
Todd's Johnson's Dictionary. 5 vols.—Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, in Arabic, by Macnaughten, 4 vols. bound in russia by 
Hering. Calcwta, 1839—Clarke’s Travels, 11 vols —PICTU RES and 
PRINTS—Stereotype Plates to Life in London, 2 vols. 8vo., 84 
Sheets with 34 Steel and Copper Plates—Stereotype Plates to 
Burns’ Poems and Letters, 2 vols. royal 24mo. 12 Sheets—about a 
Ton weight of ge aphic Stones never used; and about 10,000 
volum res in quires, C 


Pall Mall.—A Few Choice Italian Pictures, just t Imported. 
M E SSRS, Ry TER & SON are directed to 
SELL AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNI aay % sth of June, at 3 precisely, A Portrait of the 
Senator Luca Pitti, Ambassador E xtraordinary to the Venetian 
Republic, by Velasquez, from the Collection of the Marquis Pitti ; 

the Holy Family, by Andre a del Sarto, mentioned by Vasari: : 
po poe ape and Figures, by 8. Rosa, from the Gallery of the Duke 

ucca. 





On view two days prior. 





seit paliaed: 1 vol 8vo. 10: 
Te HISTORY of the EARLY “PURITANS: 


from the Reformation to the ed of the Civil War in 





By the Rev. ARSDEN -A., Vicar of Great 
oo en. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, Paternoster-row; and J. 








atchard & Son. 187, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK ON THE STUDY OF TH 
Just published. in 16mo. price 38, 6d, —_— 
N INTRODUCTION ‘to the STUDY oft 
MIND: designed iin for th 

Behecle,  cescination ee ee Bishop, SUT Clases ip 
“A most fascinating piece of hard w ork.” — Moth 
“It will repay its price over and ph ny oa Christe aing 
“ The author has treated the subject with very great t ability 


ty 
“We see in every page the highest claim: 
earnest praise.”— Weekly Chronicle. wae our’ sincere seg 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 


GERMAN NEWSPAPERS, a 


OLOGNE GAZETTE (KOLN 
ZEITU NG), delivered the day after (K OLNISCHE 




























































































Months. 266, for giz REVE 
AUGSBURGH GAZET EM ao 
ZEITUNG), 21. 2s. for Six Te (ALLG EINE sW ED 


DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG 
for Six Months. 

ay hein ea tr 

diately. mae, 

ph crater ate, German Newspaper Agents, 14, Henrietty. 


(Frankfurt), 12, 1s 6d. 


2% nlumes, po post 8vo, prices. 
MPRESSIONS and EXPERIENCES of the 
WwW = INDIES ond NORTH AMERICA in 18%, 
y 





IBERT BAIt 
eS ces faithful and attractive description of thee 
which the author has visited,—forming altogether a tourer 
book and traveller's cues of ‘the very best class.”—John Bi Rote 
"The narrative embraces topics of absorbin, 
present day.”— Liverpool Mail. 6 inter at the 
* Mr. Baird wields a delicate and graceful pencil, and touch 
lightly and cheerily on thesalient and light-re flecting points wrhe 
varied and magnificent scenery he wanders over 3 fests amidst” 


lasgow Citizen, 








Do the Chi 
areunder a | 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. paintains tl 
- a ee aay ——. 9 this que 
NOTICE.—NEW ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HIstTory, has certain) 
Immediately, in 3 vols. j 
> 
THE MISER’S SECRET. 
“ He had a treasure, far surpassing gold.— AN 
And form’d in Nature’s fairest, loveliest mould, 
Her angel-presence—like a vision bright— "HE 
Heighten’d his joys, and made his sorrows light— 
peerless treasure—boon from Heav’n above— —“Al 
For what is dearer than a daughter's love ?” reference to 
jnenee. 
Il. Sa 
Also, just ready, _———— 
TEN YEARS IN I ra ate 
IN NDIA 3 Plate 
oR, yee 
THE LIFE OF A YOUNG OFFICERF" ,,; 


By CAPTAIN ALBERT HERVEY, 
60th Regiment of Madras Infantry. 3 vols, 





It. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


RYAN’S ADVENTURES IN 
CALIFORNIA 





oa ne THE D 
In 1848-9, and EXPERIENCE at the MINES, ROL! 
2 vols. with 23 Plates. » The 

“The first pany authentic and reliable information we hare 


received.”— Her 


Ww. Shob; e =. Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
* Orders rece’ ived by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS. , 
I. ind Episod 


By G. P. R 








, y bm, SECON 
(THE PROGRESS of the INTELLECT, «ff . LI 
exel —— in the Religious Developement of the Greeks me ae 
and Hebrews. By ROBERT WILLIAM MACKAY. In2yols 9A MANNI 
8vo. cloth, price 248. 6. AD 
aa “ S — . [EyPETER 
HISTORICAL ANALYSIS of CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. By_ Professor DE VERIC OU R, Queen's Col- §-———— 
lege, Cork, Author of * Milton and Epic Poetry,’ * Modera French 
Literature, &c. 1 volume, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
MII. {BE 1 
SOCIAL ASPECTS. By Joun Srorzs Smits, 





Post 8vo. cloth, 68. 

Contents. 

Introduction: On the Decay of | Aristocracy of Mammon. 
Nations—The Kationale of! Association and Moral Me 
Civilization, — the Ideal of; chanism. 
the Perfect Mar uiterature. 

The Domestic Life in England. | Literary Man. 

Morality. The Spiritual ; 

Education 
Woman. 


&e. 


and Position of, 


One volume, 4 8vo. cloth, 63. 


PHASES of F AITH Passages from the 
History of My Creed. By F nine “7 WIL LIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol C ollege, Oxford, and Author of ‘The 
Soul, her Sorrows and her Aspirations.” 1 volume, post 8vo, cloth, 
price 68. 


Vv. 

GOD IN CHRIST. Three Discourses delivered 
at New Haven, Cambridge, a Andover; with a Prelim 
Dissertation on Language. By HORACE "BUSHNELL. Ped 
post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


vI. 4 “ 
THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY ¢ 
REVIEW. No. XI. for JUNE, 1850, price 48. 4) 
Contents. 5. 

Art. I. The Polish-Slavonian Philosophy. 6. ] 

— _IL. Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 7. 

— IIL. The Industrial Aste in Russia. & 

— IV. Browning’s Poe: 9. 

— _V. Hildreth’s History of the United States. 10, | 


. Short Reviews and Notice 
London: John ena Strand, 
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——w OF STORMS.—The PROGRESS 















































E MIND, - <p " 

? . >EMENT of the LAW of STORMS and of 
oth, EV Eur with the Practical Application of the 
JDY of the ATION. By Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM REID, 
ior Clagses j Corps of Royal Engineers. Price 9s. 

a John W 59, High Holborn. 
s Mapas ——— $$ —$—$ nm 
ristian Timey ee blished, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
eat ability.” mis day ag price 88 handsomely bound and gilt, i 
Morning Pa rep VEH and PERSEPOLIS: an Historical 

ad Neves f Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of 

5) ee ard ose Countries. 
mang, been ; X. M.A., of the British Museum. 
ane Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 

Niscup § 2 
2), ee QWEDENBORG'S APOCALYPSE 


:EMEINE 
» 1115.64, 















§ REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128, 

§sWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 

ying 8 Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 


4 Joth, price 4s. e 
DENCE ists of Nwedenbore’s Works may be had on appli- 








lect Price lig Coane W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
ation. on 


quested imu [J _—__———_——_ 





ice Sixpence 


P nee, 
Hearty, {| LITERAL TRANSLATION of SELECTED 


PASSAGES of HOLY SCRIPTURE, on DEFINITE 


_ RULES of TRANSLATION, and an EXAMINATION of 


pocTRINES connected with them. By HERMAN 


YES of the ‘TINFETTER, Author of * Rules for, ascertaining the Sense 
1849, 


qoveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. 
7 Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 











r the countries Oeics —$—_——— . — 
 touriats Rote - In 8vo. price 98. B ' 
ohn Bull. ‘HE SABBATH ; or, an Examination of the 
Interest at the i| ix Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament in 
roo! Yhristian Sabbath. 
ad touches arnt of Chris By A LAYMAN. 
1 Points Of the as P< . es 
floats amidst” Dothe Christian Scriptures warrant the belief that Christians 
asgow Citizen, geunder a religious obligation to observe a Sabbath ? The Author 
London. tains they do not. } 
“This question is discussed calmly and fairly, and the Author 
AL " ainly a great show of reason on his side.”— 
—— —"o Vestminster Rev. Jan. 1850, 
LE London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
- Been . ——— 
A NEW AND USEFUL WORK ON TURNING. 
ld, Now ready, price 78. 6d. post free, 
ight THE HAND-BOOK OF TURNING. 
20 os —“A book of practical instruction to the beginner, and of 


IA; 


) 
FFICER. #~ py antHuk H. HASSALL, M.B. M. 


ols, 


3S IN 


reference to those already advanced in the study of this beautiful 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





. Just published. 8vo. with accompanying Volume of Coloured 


Plates, containing 400 Illustrations, price 2 


§ 1. 58., Th 
\ ICROSCOPIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN 
BODY, in HEALTH and I eae ita 





By the same Author, Svo. price 2. 5s. ‘ 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH FRESH- 
WATER ALG. ; comprising Descriptions and Coloured Delinea- 
nearly five hundred Species, including the Desmides and 
2. 











NEW BOOKS. 
THE DECLINE of ENGLAND. By LEDRU 


e MINES, ROLLIN. Complete in1 vol. price 68, (On July 1.) 


2 The HISTORY of CHARLEMAGNE, 


ation we hare Hp, ¢. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Complete, 1s. 6d. (Ready.) 


-street. 





LECT, as 
of the Greeks 
¥. Indy 


RISTIAN 
, Queen's Col- 
odern French 


RES SMITE, 


nmon. 
Moral Me 


| from the 
[| NEWMAN, 
thor of ‘The 
ost 8vo, cloth, 


s delivered 
Prelimi 
(ELL. 1 


RTERLY 


nd, 





% HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
¥EXICO. By W. H. PRESCOTT. Condensed by the Rev. 8. 
EL CAUNTER, B.D. 18, 6d. (On July 1.) 
4, ANECDOTES of the ARISTOCRACY, 
mi Episodes in Ancestral Story. By J. BERNARD BURKE, 
iisg, Seconp Series. 2vols. 11s. (On July 5.) 
5. LIVES of the SPEAKERS. By JAMES 
i MANNING, Esq. Royal Svo. 1.48, (Ready.) 
§, ADA GREVILLE ; or, Woman's Constancy. 
by PETER LEICESTER, Esq. 3 vols, 1U. 118. 6d, (Ready.) 
EF. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 
THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
Edited by THOMAS PRICE, L.L.D. 
"yy al + {rr r ed * 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW was originated in 
|» _ 1805, and has been the steady advocate of Popular Education, 
the Mitigation of our Draconian Code, the Reform of the Repre- 
matation, the Abolition of Slavery, the Claims of Uncivilized Man 
{2 our various Colonies, the Kepeal of the Corn Laws, the Extine- 
fou of Death Punishments, the Folly and the Wickedness.of War, 
Reduction and Equitable Adjustment of Taxation, the Re- 
ion of the Franchise, and the Kichts of Labour. The 
as never stopped to inquire whether such advocacy} 
ble or not. His duty respected truth, and he has endea- 
sly and with fidelity to utter it. 
t ical and educational views it is the advocate of 
‘duntaryism. A State Church is believed to be a monstrous vio- 
rat nof the Christian Law, and a State Provision for Education 
¢ uncalled for by the facts of the cas, and to be fraught with 
uminent peril to the nation. Both are regarded as having a 
mmon origin, and as being, each in its department, injurious to 
the interests professedly served. 
Religious, without being sectarian, devoted to great principles 
rather than to formulas, decided without dogmatism, earnest with- 
b . ssperity, j¢ lous of its own independence yet respecting the 
piberty of ot . the Ectectic Review proffers information to all, 
ts support from those who sympathize with its views 
3 of knowing what are the sentiments and policy of 
ud rapidly increasing section of the British people. 

































or are desir: 
# Dumerous a! 


‘he JULY NUMBER, commencing a New Volume, contains :— 
1. British and Continental Libraries. 
2 St. John’s Residence in the Levant. 
3, Blakey’s History of Philosophy. 
4. Miss Bremer’s Life in Denmark. 
5. Wordsworth—his Character and Genius. 
6. Payne 83 Lectures on Theology. 
7. Strauss s Journey in the East. 
& The Exhibition of Ancient and Medieval Art. 
& Sydney Smith's Sketches of Moral Philosophy. 
10. The Anti-state-church Movement. 
©. &e. &e. 


London: Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 
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NOTICE. oe 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


JULIA HOWARD: 
A NOVEL. 


By MRS. BELL MARTIN. 
** Orders should be immediately sent to the Booksellers to insure the early delivery of this New Novel. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





The Royal Water Lily. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION IN LARGE FOLIO, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


Beautifully illustrated with PLatgs by Mr. Fitcu, from the Specimens now in flower at Sion House and Kew Gardens. 
The DESCRIPTIONS by SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Reeve, Bennam & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 





‘‘ Pamiliar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’’—Suaxesrrarn. 
On the 29th inst., price 11d., the THIRD MONTHLY PART of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS: 
A eekly Fournal, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Publishing weekly, price 2d., or stamped 3d., and in Monthly Parts. 





THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS 
For JUNE; 


Orricr, 16, Wellington-street North, 
(where all Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








On the Ist of July will be published, price 7s., the SECOND VOLUME, 
completing the Series, o 


MANNERS AND CVSTOMS OF YE" ENGLYSHE 
: In 1849. 
By RICHARD DOYLE. 
Together with some Extracts from Mr. PIPS HIS DIARY. 
ConTRIBUTED By PERcIVAL LEIGH. 
*,* The complete Series may also be had, handsomely half-bound, in 1 vol. in Turkey morocco, price 15s. 
Brapsury & Evans, at No. 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 








Uniform with Miss Strickland’s ‘Queens of England.’ 
Now ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6. VoL. I. (to be completed in three) of 


MISS PARDOE’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF SPAIN, 


To the REIGN of HER PRESENT MAJESTY ISABEL IL. 
With the REMARKABLE EVENTS that occurred during their Reigns, and ANECDOTES of their Courts. 


*,* This New Work is uniform with Miss Strickland’s work on the Queens of England, to which it cannot but be a 
suitable companion. 


RicHarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


> 


TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBUR Y-SQUARE. 





This supply comprises from Twenty to Two Huxprep AND Firty copies of all the best New Works. 
Fresh copies continue to be added of ‘ Macaulay’s England,’ ‘ Layard’s Nineveh,’ * Alison s Essays, : Curzon s Levant,’ 
“Woman in France,’ ‘ Whitling’s Nuremberg,’ ‘ Hunt’s Fourth Est ate,’ ‘ Rogers’ Essays, ‘Gazpacho,’ Weld’s Auvergne,’ 
‘Memoirs of Madame Pulszky,’ ‘ Paget’s Hungary,’ ‘ Dennis's Etruria,’ ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices, ‘ Life of C halmers,’ 
« Christmas Eve,’ ‘ The Angel World,’ ‘ Life of Southey,’ ‘Murray's Andalucia,’ $ Modern Painters, . Reginald Hastings, 
‘ The Village Notary,’ ‘The Caxtons,’ ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ ‘ The Ways of the Hour,’ ‘ Shirley,’ ‘ Antonina, &c. &c. 

FIFTY COPIES of each of the leading PERIODICALS are also added on the day of publication. 
Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 

*,* a w works are EXCHANGED WEEKLY without cost, trouble, or disappointment in every part of 
London Rey pot oot ee at Two Guineas per annum.—Country Subscription: 15 vols. (all new), or 24 vols. six 
months after publication, FivB Goingas per annum. 

LITERARY INSTITUTIONS and BOOK SOCIETIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on equally 
moderate terms. A 7 
A post-office order payable to CHARLES Epwaxpd Muniz will secure an immediate supply. 
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WORKS published by CRADOCK & Co. 
No. 48, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


> 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. Price 6d. each. 
The New Number (43) j blished is, 

ONDON LIFE AS IT or, 2 Handbook to 

4 all the Attra tions Wonde nts of the Great 
City, including the Theatres, Picture 
Galleries, Show Ho hans OF the seul Scientifi 
Institutions; Refectorics of e prin ely Hotel 
to the poor man’s ¢ hor a b> , and every Amuse- 
rave or imupro »ve the mind and heart. 
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p 
IS; 
and Enjoyme q 
-erts, Casinos, 


rs, 


ment that can delight ‘the 


Price 6d. 


iha Mont} 
Me on the 
n Pr 
iemen’s L iN land. Price 6d. 
and British Wine 
it H crib al 


s of * 
| B.D., W h ‘itehall Preacher. 


Price 
s used at ! 
e ‘Treatise. 
s fo n - his Conduct on Leaving 
Price 6d. 
hts Viewed in Seven Days. 6d. 
a Histo — 1e Cotton 


Tent 
d Entrance ints 
4 veck in Lond m; or, all its § 3 
b Cotton from the Pod to the 


pular Treat 
tTi : a Guide to our aks and Parks. 
. Canada, New Brunswic! k, Nova Scotia, Ne wfoundland. 
. Domestic Medicine; or, Family Medi 
5. The Art of Letter Writing Simplifie 
with much useful Postal Information, &c. 
3. Excursions in the Vicinity of London, Within a Ci ‘ircl e of Fifty 
iles. A Useful Guide for Strangers. Price 6d. 
. Mineralogy; a EF amiliar Introduction to the Science. 6d. 
. History and Progress of Music on the Continent. Price td. 
. History of Music in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wa 6d. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1850, 
Bra concierto 
REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of 
Robert Plumer Ward, Esq. ; with Selections 
from his Correspondence, Diaries, §c. By 
the Hon. Edmund Phipps. 2 vols. Murray. 

Tae appetite for historical biography is one of 

the chief features in the taste of our reading 
ublic,—and a cause of the numerous memoirs 

of public characters which have been published 
of late years. Of these, some—the lives of 

Wilberforce, Mackintosh and Romilly, the Diary 

of Lord Malmesbury and others—were of high 

interest, and contained authentic materials for 
history. Other publications of a similar class, 
though not deficient in interest, were injudi- 
dously expanded ; as in the case of ‘ The Life 
of Lord Sidmouth,’—where the three volumes 
might have been cut down to one with advan- 

e. Itis, however, of the nature of mémoires 

ur servir to be diffuse,—and it is seldom that 
such works are skilfully executed by an expe- 
rienced person. Friends and relations are too 
apt to exaggerate the value of small personal 
details, and are not sufficiently severe in their 
rejection of what is superfluous. The publica- 
tin of Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,’ in which the 

t's own letters and desultory reflections were 
made to tell his history, had a visible effect on 
the modern fashion in biography. Letters and 
fragments of diaries are now strung together 
loosely, without judicious selection or careful 
samination. A fiery and impulsive nature 
lke Lord Byron’s was best seen in his corre- 
spondence, and few in the same space of time 
have left behind so many letters of interest for 
general readers. But the cases are few wherein 
the example of Moore in the instance in ques- 
tin can be judiciously followed by a biographer. 

The first of the volumes before us and a con- 
siderable part of the second contain a variety of 
uch interesting matter, that we are scarcely dis- 
posed to censure Mr. Phipps for not having more 
kilfully compressed his materials into a single 
wlume. Some of the correspondence is super- 
fuous,—and other parts of it have been already 
inprint. For example, Mr. Canning’s letter to 
the Duke of Portland with his resignation in 
1809 (leading to the duel with Castlereagh) was 
surely too well known to be set forth in extenso. 
Some of the letters from Lord Mulgrave are 
vithout importance ; and a little exertion on 
the part of the biographer would have easily 
procured him much matter more worthy of 
wing printed than the essays called ‘The Day 
Dreamer,’ occupying 260 pages of the second 
wlume. The absence, however, of literary 
pretension in some degree exempts the editor 
ftom critical censure ; and we have read with 
much pleasure the greater portion of the 
volumes that we may safely recommend them 
#scombining both interest and instruction. 

Mr. Ward was a man of such mark in litera- 
ure, and his writings were stamped with so 
much peculiarity of character, that his life and 
the formation of his mind are naturally objects 
finterest. It is perhaps his greatest distinc- 
fon to have written ‘Tremaine ;’ one of the 
best specimens that we have of the didactic 
tovel, and in itself perhaps the best illustration 
f the author’s mind. With more of elegance 
than originality, Mr. Ward had many of the 
feelings, but little of the fire, of the poetical 
lature. He was an illustrator of character 
rather than a creator,—and his writings were a 
pecies of mosaic, in which he put together with 
ste and ingenuity a variety of singular speci- 
mens of society which he had for many years 
observed, Throughout his fictions there is an 
unreal and artificial atmosphere, which prevents 





our ever forgetting while following them that 
we are reading a book. But he had so much 
experience of society, and had so nearly exa- 
mined the characters of persons of the highest 
rank, that his subtle, ingenious, moralizing 
mind could scarcely have failed to produce 
pictures at once attractive and suggestive of 
thought to a reflecting reader. Thus, his 
“novels” (if such they are to be called) are to 
be estimated as essays on life rather than as ex- 
hibitions of it. They are chapters of sentimental 
ethics— elegant dialogues on grave topics — 
subtle cneiiies on common incidents, and 
clever portraitures of uncommon persons. With 
all his various accomplishments and his unde- 
niable talents, his mind wanted that animating 
power which is the essence of creative genius; 
but he had all the qualities which “ collect, com- 
bine, and amplify.” His reputation, however, 
was so considerable, and his opportunities, as 
we have said, of seeing life, as well as his capa- 
city for recording what he saw, were so largely 
combined,—that it is with more than common 
interest we read the work before us. 

Robert Plumer Ward was the sixth son of Mr. 
John Ward,—a Spanish merchant, who resided 
at Gibraltar; and who had married Malle. Re- 
becca Raphael, a young lady of Jewish extrac- 
tion, and of a family originally from Genoa, 


The reader might be naturally disposed to think | 


that it was from the Spanish side of his origin 
that the novelist derived his imaginative vein; 
but Mr. Phipps says (page 2),— 

“that notwithstanding the greater or less claim to 
Spanish blood in his veins, it must be allowed by 
those who knew him best that neither in his personal 
appearance nor in his character and temperament did 
it display itself. He had neither the dark complexion 
and thoughtful grandeur of expression, nor the grave 
sententiousness and proud reserve, of the Spaniard ; 
his cast of countenance was essentially Saxon; and 
the bright blue eye, even flow of spirits, and inde- 
fatigable energy of his mind and body, proclaimed 
him a native-born Englishman.” 

In early years he displayed great mental pre- 
cocity, and was fond of poetry; and his youth- 
ful attainments attracted the favourable notice 
of the Cornwallis family. In 1783 he was sent 
to Christ Church, Oxford; where he did not 
particularly distinguish himself, but confined 
himself to general reading. He made the ac- 
quaintance there of two attached friends, the 
late Sir M. Shaw Stewart and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne. After leaving Oxford, he became a 
member of the Inner Temple, having resolved 
to follow the profession of the law. While at 
the Temple an incident occurred in his life 
which was not without its effects on his pro- 
spects. We will allow Mr. Phipps to narrate 
Mr. Ward’s first introduction to Wikiam Pitt.— 

“Tt was soon after his return from France that an 


adventure occurred to him which savours more of | 


romance than of reality, and in which a lucky chance 
would by some be said to have introduced him to the 
notice of him who was then the most powerful man 
in England,—William Pitt; while those who look 
more closely into character would see in it but the 
natural consequence of that boldness and energy 
which Mr. Ward displayed throughout his after-life. 
He was, early in 1794, leaving his chambers in the 
Temple for the purpose of paying a visit in the 
northern outskirts of London. Upon crossing Fleet 
Street he had to traverse Bell Yard, and as he passed 
a watchmaker’s shop his attention was attracted by 
a placard in the window, of a very revolutionary 
character, convening a meeting of a certain society, 
that evening at the watchmaker’s.* Many a man 
would have passed it unnoticed, or contented himself 
with a feeling of regret or indignation at the preva- 
lence during that period of similar views. Not so 
was it with young Ward; he was fresh from all the 
horrors which the success of such principles in a 


*** The name of this man was Scott, and he is even now 
well remembered by some of the neighbours.” 


neighbouring country had entailed. He at once 
determined to enter the watchmaker’s shop and pro- 
voke a discussion with him. For two hours did the 
young student contest with the republican the justice 
of his sentiments ; for two hours did he labour to 
impress upon him, not only by argument but by his 
own experience, the horrors to which success must 
lead; but at the end of that time he was obliged to 
leave him apparently unmoved, or at all events un- 
convinced. He paid his distant visit, and late in the 
evening returned homewards through the same alley. 
Despairing of success, he paid no second visit to his 
disputant of the morning, though he did remark with 
pleasure that the revolutionary placard had been 
withdrawn. Hardly, however, had he passed the 
shop twenty yards, when he heard some one running 
after and calling him. He looked back and beheld 
the republican watchmaker. The manner of the 
man was changed from the dogged imperturbability 
with which he had listened to Mr. Ward's arguments 
in the morning, to a frank and eager confidence. 
‘I have called you in,’ said he, ‘ to say I have done 
nothing but think over your words: I feel their truth; 
I shudder at the precipice on which I stood, at the 
evil I was about to do; and am now as anxious to 
| communicate and prevent, as [ was before to con- 
ceal all our schemes.’ He then communicated to 
him the existence of a most fearful plot against the 
Government, which, with his newly awakened feel- 
ings, he longed to frustrate by immediately informing 
the authorities, if he who had convinced would also 
accompany and support him. They went to the 
chief magistrate, Sir Richard Ford, who attached so 
much importance to the communication, that the 
three were at once ushered into the presence of Pitt 
and his colleagues, assembled with Macdonald and 
Scott, the Attorney and Solicitor General. The 
singular history was duly narrated in detail; the 
arguments carried on by the young Mentor, the mis- 
givings of the republican, and then the details of the 
impending lJanger. The countenance of Pitt was 
turned with interest on the young lawyer, who 
seemed not only to share that horror of revolutionary 
movements with which he was himself so strongly 
imbued, but who had so gallantly acted upon it. 
|‘ What was your motive, young gentleman,’ he in- 
quired, ‘for thus entering the shop?—‘I, Sir,’ 
answered young Ward, ‘am not long returned from 
| France, and have there seen in practice what sounds 
| so fine in theory.” Warrants were issued upon the 
information of the watchmaker; and thence arose 
one of the principal incentives to the State trials of 
1794,—which, however, as is well known, did not end 
in a conviction. Notwithstanding this, Mr, Pitt 
| was not of a character to lose sight of the young 
lawyer who had performed so distinguished a part 
on so important an occasion; and when young 
Ward was still further recommended to him by 
others who ha:l better opportunities of knowing his 
ability, it is no wonder that, a few years afterwards, 
the offer of a seat in Parliament should come to 
him in the flattering shape of a letter written by Pitt 
himself. The more immediate consequence of this 
romantic adventure was to procure for him the 
friendship of Lord Eldon, who, as we have mentioned, 
was then Solicitor, and at the time of the trials 
Attorney, General, and who, upon further cultivating 
his acquaintance after this, suggested to him the 
undertaking of a work which would alone have 
secured him a place in any library, even if he had 
not in latter years written those others, of a more 
popular character, on which his literary reputation 
principally rests.” 

In 1794 he composed this work, his ‘Essay 
on the Law of Nations,’—one of the most 
elegant treatises that English jurisprudence 
possesses. It is not, however, of great autho- 
rity; but it contained enough of learning, 
taste, and general erudition to attract attention 
to the author and to introduce him into legal 
business. His marriage with Miss Maling, 
one of whose sisters was married to the late 
Earl of Mulgrave, gave him access to circles 
of influence, and combined with his talents 
in bringing him under the notice of leading 
politicians. It was the age when the borough 








system flourished, under which clever young 
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men of promise were easily returned by their 
patrons; and the following letters from the 
Prime Minister, offering a seat in Parliament, 
are illustrative of the old system of manufac- 
turing M.P.s.— 

* Right Honourable William Pitt to R. Ward, Esq. 


** Park Place, Monday, June 28, 1802. 

“Sir,__I wrote to Lord Mulgrave on Friday, from 
Walmer Castle, to mention to him that Lord 
Lowther had had the goodness to offer to name a 
member, at my recommendation, for the borough of 
Cockermouth, for the first three years of the Parlia- 
ment; after which he wishes to reserve it for his 
nephew, Lord Burghersh. I also stated to him, 
that I hoped to be released from the only claim 
which could prevent my having the satisfaction of 
proposing you to him as a candidate, if it should be 
agreeable to you. The election will, I understand, 
be free from trouble, and from any but a very trifling 





expense; and, though less satisfactory than one for 
the whole Parliament, I am in hopes it will appear 
to you too eligible to decline. I have therefore 
thought it best, as Lord Mulgrave is out of town and 
as the time presses, to state these particulars to your- 
self. Iam just setting out to Short Grove, in my 
way to Cambridge; and if you could possibly let me 
hear from you on the subject by to-day’s post, I 
shall be much obliged to you, as Lord Lowther is 
waiting my answer.—I am, Sir, your faithful and 
obedient servant, W. Pitt.” 

“ My direction for to-day’s post is, Joseph Smith's, 
Esq., Short Grove, Saffron Walden; and afterwards, 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge.” 

* Right Honourable W. Piit to R. Ward, Esq. 
“Cambridge, June 30, 1802. 

“Sir,—I was happy to receive your letter this 
morning, and have in consequence written to Lord 
Lowther to express my wishes to avail myself, in 
your favour, of his kind offices at Cockermouth. 
affords me, on every account, great pleasure to be 
instrumental in recommending you to a seat of this 
description, and I am very glad to find that the 
circumstances attending it make it so satisfactory to 
you. I take for granted, you will immediately hear 
from Lord Lowther; but, perhaps, at any rate, you 
may think it right to lose no time in calling upon 
him in Cavendish Square. I am, Sir, your faithful 
and obedient servant, Ww. ore.” 

Mr. Ward was now fairly launched into par- 
liamentary life; and his correspondence with 
political personages, as well as his own diary, 
occupy a large portion of these volumes, and 
give them the value belonging to the authentic 
observations of an able man closely connected 
with Government. The letters of Horner, 
Mackintosh and Romilly have supplied us with 
much of the secret actions of the Whigs during 
the times of the Regency. Lord Malmesbury’ 
diary closed in 1809,—and Mr. Ward’s com- 
mences in that very year, and presents us with 
much valuable matter calculated to throw light 
on the party contests of the times. To the 
future historian of that period frequent refer- 
ence to Mr. Ward's diary will be necessary, as 
it gives a great deal of the inner history of the 
Perceval ministry. The interest of this portion 
of the work is almost entirely political and par- 


Ss 


liamentary, and to enter on a discussion of the 


matters treated of would compel us to break 
through our standing rule of avoiding political 
controversy. We may briefly observe that the 


picture presented of Mr. Perceval raises his 
It exhibits his sturdiness of cha- 
racter and steady adherence to his own notions 


reputation. 


of right in a very favourable point of view. 
‘Many country gentlemen,” says Mr. Ward, 
“told me that they disagreed with Perceval, 
and knew he would be beaten, but devoted 


themselves to him on account of his manly 
firmness, his integrity, honour and courage. I | 
said that he was a true game-cock, to which 
they all assented, with great marks of approba- 
It is pleasant if you must fall to fall with 


tion. 
such a leader.” 


It | 








If the value of this correspondence and diary 
to the political historian cannot be exaggerated, 
in a literary point of view it is not so interest- 
ing as some of those other memoirs to which 
we have adverted. Mr. Ward was an observer 
of the drama rather than a leading actor in it. 
We expected that his sketches of public cha- 
racters would be more graphic and brilliant,— 
worthy of the pen which drew the character of 
Wentworth in ‘De Vere ;’ but there is a dry- 
ness in the general style of this diary that we 
did not anticipate. We must recollect, however, 
that it was not until he had ceased to be a 
politician that Mr. Ward became a novelist. 
What the diary loses in colour it gains in sub- 
stance. Its general tenor, while very favour- 
able to Perceval, is the reverse with regard to 
Canning and the Marquess of Wellesley. The 
latter is depicted as irresolute—hesitating be- 
tween Whigs and Tories, and apparently defi- 





cient in vigour of will. In February 1812 we 


find the diary stating— 


“ie.* 
way home, told me that they all thought Lord Wel- 
lesley had behaved exceedingly ill, and that, had he 


attempted to form a Government, none of the present not be tried. 
to-d 


Cabinet would have gone with him: so that he would 
be left with Canning for his sole support. The idea 
was ridiculous; for he had never been of any service 
to the old Government, and his reputation had 
dwindled away from sheer idleness: none of his col- 
leagues could be cordial with him again, or, at least, 
for a considerable time. He closed with telling me 
the Duke of Richmond is to have the Garter, which 
Pole, whom I afterwards saw, informed me was 
given in the very handsomest manner. Pole said, 
too, what I was exceedingly glad to hear, that 
Richard Wellesley was not to quit the Treasury. 
But how foolish is this once great man! But 
a few, and a very few, years ago he came home 
with the greatest name in the empire, after the death 
of Mr. Pitt. He has now failed in an endeavour of 
intrigue rather than of ambition so spiritless as to be 
even ridiculous! His brother Pole, who is worth a 
thousand of him, told me he had not even mentioned 
his design to him, for which he was very much 
obligea to him; and when he announced his resig- 
nation, he only replied you have made a mistake! 










but we will be as good friends as ever. Neither Ld. 
Wellington nor Henry Wellesley follow him, his 
)wn son vemains with us, and he thus affords the 
unique spectacle of the head of the most energetic 
family in the nation acting against all their wishes, 


and losing all their support. °Av)p ciuyoe with a 
vengeance. If he goes to the Grenvilles, which pro- 
bably he and Canning will do, both must be content 
to act subaltern parts under the whole of that party; 
a very proper reward for such petty vanity, such 
little ambition !” 

Canning is represented by Mr. Ward as being 


| distrusted by all parties,—and the diary sees 


him throughout from an unfavourable point of 
view. This is the more remarkable, when the 
reader calls to mind the admiration which in 
later years Canning called forth from the author 
of ‘De Vere.’ The history of the ‘ Paper Pro- 
ject,’ in 1802, a scheme set on foot by Canning 
for bringing back Mr. Pitt to power—is here 
entered on at full length. Mr. Ward was ac- 
tually engaged in the plot, in which Lord 
Malmesbury and Mr. Canning were the chief 
conspirators; and by which it was intended to 
frighten Mr. Addington into a resignation, by 
presenting him a paper or round robin signed 
by certain Pittites. The history of that not- 
able scheme as given by Lord Malmesbury is 
further confirmed by Mr. Ward, who was in 
communication with Lords Lowther and Mul- 
grave in relation to it. The tenor of the cor- 
respondence is favourable on the whole to Mr. 
Pitt; and shows that many of the imputations 
still cast on him for his supposed treatment 
of Mr. Addington are unfounded. We have 
not space to give extracts from this portion 





| of Mr. Ward’s letters; and content ourselves 


* *, with whom I afterwards walked half | 





| 
| 








: Te Ee Smee 
with noticing that portion of the work as ha 
of great value, from its undoubted authen 

The diary comes down to 1820. Mr. 
after recording his business transactig 
the Duke of Wellington, says that “his niin 
titude, decision, intelligence, and manner wer 
charming.” Under date of Nov. 23rd, 1g) 
he has the following remarkable and character. 
istic anecdote of the Duke.— 

“* Nov. 23rd, 1819.—The D. of Wellington 
mein Pall Mall going to the H. of Lds, to th 
speech. He stopped his coach, and asked me if b 
should take me. When TI got in, I saw him busy 
about the doors, which he was locking with q key i 
the inside. I asked what that meant. He said, thy 
ever since he had been shot at in Paris he had ys 
that precaution. I knew, said he, the Conspiracy 
was pretty extended, and thought they might be g 
me again in a less bungling way. Their way oy 
to have been to have killed my coachman, and then 
if my doors could have been opened, what should | 
have done? Now they are secure, and by leanin 
back you may fight [find ?] a window better than, 
parapet wall, This he accompanied with the appre. 
priate action. As we were in the midst of a yer 
Radical-looking mob, I only hoped, I said, we shoulj 
He said, there was no danger of thy 
ay, or anything happening to the Prince; ; 
might happen the next day, after the speech my 
known, particularly as there was a Smithfield meg, 
ing. The mob, however, looked better, and we foun 
the Prince had been much cheered in the Park, aj 
the women waving their handkerchiefs; but ther 
were some hisses.” 

It was in 1823 that Mr. Ward turned his g. 
tention to that new species of exertion in whid 
he was destined to signalize himself so greatly 
and as the account of the origin of ‘ Tremaine 
is pleasingly told by the editor, we will alloy 
him to make his own statement.— 

“Tt was at this time that Mr. Ward began 
undertaking upon which his reputation and th 
interest that attaches to his name will mainly depend, 
* * Tt could not be denied that the English schoo 
of novel-writing (in more modern times) had many 
merits. It had the not least important one of being 
adapted for the perusal of all, without offending the 
delicacy of any; it could further boast, as its chame- 
teristic, the natural developement of an interestin 
and seldom improbable story, a correct and origina! 
conception of individual character, a skilful adapta 
tion of the events of history, the enforcement of 
wholesome moral, and a certain elegance in thy 
style of composition. Such, it cannot be denied) 
were the ordinary characteristics of the best of the 
modern English novels at the time Mr. Ward began 
his task. It will be seen, however, from this em- 
meration, that there is not to be ascribed to them 
that for which fiction may be more peculiarly mad: 
the vehicle, viz. any depth of philosophical refee: 
tion, any complete developement of peculiar type 
of character, any such epigrammatic terseness 0] 
diction as should Jead the reader to return again and 
again to the opinions of his author, for the sake a 
their depth, their originality, or the happy terms 
which they were expressed. If any one had perusel 
such productions, pencil in hand, with a view 
revert to his favourite passages, he might hare 
marked here a pretty description of scenery, ther 
an animated dialogue, in another place a striking 
situation, but he could rarely have found a gem that 
would sparkle when placed by itself, or w hich could 
be transferred to a fresh setting. Another defec 
that was found almost universally in these produc 
tions was, a perversion (unintentional no doubt, be} 
still not the less constant) of the manners, Wicd) 
feelings, and actions of the upper classes of socielj 
who were madealternately heroes possessed of evel] 
noble virtue, or insolent profligates ever ready 
make an unfair and base use of the power giv 
them by their position. The fact was, that 0 
descriptions were given at second-hand, till what wal 
considered in this respect natural in a novel becam 
as complete a piece of traditional conventionaliay 
as the interviews between a master and his vale 
chambre are allowed to be on thestage. It was wit 
a purpose of supplying some if not all these <_ 
and of affording, along with food for the though! 
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mind, the necessary relaxation which all require, 
that Mr. Ward began his novel, He had deter- 
mined to preserve the strictest incognito, moved 
ly by an anxiety to have the genuine and 
unbiassed opinion of the reader, partly by the excite- 
ment of the mystery attendant upon it, but princi- 

y urged by considerations arising out of the two 
very opposite subjects which were to be combined in 
the same book: viz. first, sketches of fashionable 
society, with strictures upon its occasional emptiness 
and insolence; and, secondly, a discussion of some 
of the most important questions that can be presented 
to reasoning beings. As his handwriting was suf- 
ficiently peculiar to be easily recognized, every page 
when written was recopied, and in this he had most 
willing and useful assistants in his daughters; so great 
was the interest taken by them in his book, that he 
used to boast how, on one occasion, when a portion 
of the manuscript containing a long chapter had been 
lost, they were able to resupply the whole of it from 
memory, Without (as even the author himself con- 
fesed) so much as an errorin a word. The work 
once ready for publication, his grand difficulty was to 
grange with a publisher without running the risk 
of betraying his authorship, and for this purpose he 
fortunately bethought himself of his friend and per- 
gnal solicitor, B. Austen, Esq. By his co-operation 
he was enabled to preserve for some time his incog- 
nito amid the curiosity which ‘Tremaine’ so generally 
excited.” 

The success of ‘ Tremaine’ was very great. In 
six weeks fifteen hundred copies were sold, and 
persons of the highest rank busied themselves 
in trying to ascertain who was the author. 
Amongst others the late Earl Spencer, who had 
astrong taste for philosophical reading, was 
very anxious to find out the writer,—but even 
the publisher (Mr. Colburn) was ignorant of the 
hame. 

As might be expected, then, Mr. Ward was 
not long in resolving to produce a second work, 
‘De Vere,’—the success of which (according to 
Mr. Phipps) was quite as great as that of ‘Tre- 
maine. —But we cannot dwell longer on a lite- 
rary career so well known as that of Mr. Ward. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Ada Greville; or, Woman's Constancy. By 
Peter Leicester, Esq., Author of ‘ Arthur of 
Brittany.’ 3 vols. Churton. 

Woman’s constancy !—call that rather Woman’s 

infatuation which Mr. Peter Leicester has 

undertaken to portray; since the object of Ada 

Greville’s regard is really hardly worth any 

super-eminent trouble taken by mortal Ada, 

Anne, or Agnes. Captain Howard Smythe is a 

very beautiful man, ‘tis true—with a voice for 

which the Old Serpent when on charming in- 
tent would pay a handsome price; but in spite of 

Mr. Peter Leicester’s art employed to gild over 

his failings, he is substantially a fortune hunter 

and un-substantially a flirt. Passionately at- 
tached to Ada so long as he conceives her to be 
rich,—to the point of suggesting an express 
train and a stolen marriage,—when he discovers 


that her father is in danger of losing his fortune, | 


this “Captain bold,” after inditing a love-lorn 
farewell letter, creeps off to join his regiment in 
India, leaving her to break her heart if she so 
please. This does not please us:—and Mrs. 
Grundy and Mrs. Ellis we are sure will 
uphold us in our notions of what is spirited 
and self-asserting on sych an occasion. But 
Mr. Peter Leicester . what is still less 
pleasing to us than even Ada's last will and 
testament, followed by the white marble monu- 
ment and the weeping willow, would have 

n. Let every Constantia who knows herself 
Worth giving away or withholding join our pro- 
test!—Ada Greville is made to follow this fickle 
Howard of hers to India, in the disguise of a 

'y 8 maid,—to track him up the country,—to 
€ coldly received when at last she discovers 

»—to be involved in the horrors and miseries 


of the Affghan war,—and this endured, and after 
she is joined by her father, whose fortune proves 
not to have been really damaged, to give her- 
self in tearful rapture to this tinsel captain of her 
affections. It is to be feared that Mr. Peter 
Leicester entertains most Salique ideas of the 
fascination of his own and of the folly of the 
other sex. Somewhat, however, to explain Ada’s 
extraordinary constancy, we ought to mention 
that she has been all but sacrificed by her tender 
father to a wicked sensual Squire Newman, 
whose designs and doings are somewhat too 
much in the style of the old-fashioned novel 
entirely to satisfy us. Thus much in half 
sprightly, half serious objection. It has now 
to be said, that, whatever be thought of its bear- 
ings on the dignity-of-sex question, ‘Ada Gre- 
ville’ is a novel which must excite a strong 
interest. There is character in it of an eccen- 
tric sort. Mrs. Burdett, the lady who has the 
habit of thinking aloud, is perhaps too farcical ; 
but Golab, Ada’s Indian guide, is very good, 
and his broken English is effective without 
being overdone. The careful hand of a con- 
scientious writer may be traced from the first to 
the last page, and the work in consequence 
stands out distinct and individual from among 
the generality of its compeers,—whatever the 
Britomarts may choose to say of the bad ex- 
ample inculcated in its pages ! 


The Earl's Daughter. By the Author of ‘ Amy 
Herbert.’ 2 vols. Longman & Co. 


Witn power of drawing character and of 
arranging scenes, the author of ‘Amy Herbert’ 
nevertheless contrives to produce books which 
affect us anything but agreeably, apart from the 
theological opinions propounded therein. While 
we are reading them, we feel sensations ana- 
logous to those which oppress us if we breathe 
too long the air of a stove medicated with strong 
and subtle flower-scents. We become sickened 
with too much sweetness;—tantalized rather 
than taught, by too finely spun speculations on 
those most secret thoughts in every human breast 
which are not to be either weighed or condemned 
by man for man. We feel netted fast in the 
midst of a maze of specious and lofty-seeming 
shapes, the very beauty and high pretension of 
which is more fatiguing than the harshness 
and inequality of less perfect creations. It is 
possible that our objection is the inevitable 
| Q. E. D. of the opinions which the tales edited 
| by Mr. Sewell are intended to recommend, and 
| that we are thus unconsciously offering them 
the highest tribute which can be paid to a work 
| of art. But their effect is mesmeric rather than 
| healthily sedative: we are stilled and stupified 
| —and yet do not arrive at clairvoyance. The 
flimsiest or wildest romance is, to our thinking, 
reading less unwholesome than this quintessential 
distilment of the mysteries of the heart, made 
| by any mortal teacher, with the view of recom- 
| mending his own peculiar system of cure as 
the one which should sweeten all bitterness, 
quicken every palsied function of conscience, 
give wings to fainting aspiration, and, in short, 
utterly cast out mistrust, evil, and imperfection, 
by the ministry of a few absolute and unques- 
tionable angels on earth. 


Ellie Forestere. A Novel. By John Brent, 
Esq., author of ‘The Battle Cross,’ ‘The 
Sea-Wolf,’&c. 3vols. Newby. 

In the two novels with which ‘Ellie Forestere’ 

is here coupled, there was a fair amount of 

power to be recognized. Here, we have 
merely “sound and fury” ;—an old-fashioned 
story, violent in incident, null in character, 
absurdly stilted in language —a composition of 
paper and ink which, for the hundreth time, 
awakens limitless wonder that persons can still 
be found in these days of cheap and good 














literature to make the publication of such costly 
trash worth anyone’s while. This novel contains 
a wicked and licentious man, Sir Heydon Fores- 
tere, who holds a property to which (of course) 
he has no real claim,—and a rightful heir, one 
Evelyn Atherly, whose mother dies in want, 
and who (how new this is!) gets, by mysterious 
chance, thrown among precisely the very loose 
and evil persons who can help him back to his 
rights. There is also a preternaturally beautiful 
heroine, Ellie, who, no less probably, falls in 
love with her father’s antagonist. “There is, 
fourthly, that crisis in the father’s fortunes at 
which (of course) the good daughter drowned 
in tears, is invited (with almost the force of a 
royal command) to marry the man whom she 
does not wish to marry, by way of bringing 
matters to rights. There are speeches like the 
soliloquies which Mr. Whelks loves to hear 
ranted at the Victoria Theatre. And there 
are descriptions of scenery, done in all the 
primary colours; skies of gold, woods of 


emerald, seas of azure—with a running accom- 


paniment of sighs, tears, spasms, pangs, and 
some dull and homely talk, meant to be droll, 
among the ‘‘ machinists” and other low persons 
who work the drama through. Da capo, as the 
musicians say—‘ Ellie Forestere’ is a wonder in 
these fastidious and intelligent days. 





The History of Banking; with a comprehensive 
account of the Origin, Rise and Progress of 
the Banks of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
By William John Lawson. Bentley. 

Mr. Lawson has certainly made a mistake. He 

may have been intended by nature to assist in 

the operations of banking—and the personal 
anecdote which he has somewhat oddly substi- 

tuted for a preface seems to countenance such a 

supposition;—but he certainly was never destined 

to figure as the historian of his own profession. 

A very loose and reprehensible practice has 
come into fashion lately of calling all sorts of 
narratives and compilationsby the dignifiedname 
of “ Hist-ry.” The practice has only to be car- 
ried a little further, and to be fostered by a little 
encouragement, and we shall have the whole 
realm of literature almost monopolized by the 
‘‘historians.”’ Here, for example, is Mr. Lawson 
stringing together a few anecdc’2s most of 
which are neither new nor select, and making 
copious extracts from legal treatises and acts 
of parliament, — and then considering himself 
justified in assuming the dignity of historian of 
certainly one of the most important, difficult 
and interesting subjects of modern times. A 
real and genuine history of banking would be 
a book very different from that which Mr. 
Lawson has produced,—and he must permit 
us to say, would fulfil conditions not agreeing 
with any conception of his task which he ap- 
pears to have formed. The sooner a reform is 
introduced into the loose method of procedure 
alluded to, the better. Let us recur at once 
and honestly to the French title of ‘“ Mémoires 
pour servir,’—and we shall then know what 
we are about. Wise and witty, gossipping 
and duli, people among us who have the good- 
ness and take the trouble to admit the public 
into their secrets will then assume their just 
proportions, and solicit attention in their proper 
characters. 

We are afraid that Mr. Lawson has been 
led astray by Mr. Francis. Mr. Francis is a 
capital hand at telling a story; and has told 
so many pleasant ones that he has managed to 
put into circulation as a ‘ History of the Bank 
of England’ a book which has about as much 
right to such a title as Grammont’s ‘Memoirs’ 
has to be called a History of the Restoration. 
We do not mean to say, that Mr. Francis deals 
so largely in scandal and slander as the Count ; 
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but the material of his volumes is of the same 
kind. Their essence consists in their anecdotes. 
Mr. Lawson has tried his hand at something 
of the same sort; but we cannot congratulate 
him on the result. He has picked up very 
few anecdotes indeed; and the few which he 
has got together are, as we have said, either 
ancient or dull. We say nothing of the serious 
parts of the ‘ History’; and we think Mr. Lawson 
should be thankful for our silence. 

One of the best passages in Mr. Lawson’s 
book is the following account of Peter Thellusson, 
one of the great men of the City towards the 
close of last century.— 

“Mr. Thellusson was born at Paris, in the year 
1735, about which period his father, Mr. Isaac 
Thellusson, a citizen of Geneva, settled at Paris, 
and established one of the first banking-houses in 
that city. M. Necker, the celebrated financier, 
began his career by being admitted a clerk in that 
house, and was afterwards taken as a partner under the 
firm of Thellusson & Necker. Peter Thellusson, on 
the death of his father, settled in London as a 
merchant and banker, under the auspices of the 
great banking-house of Thellusson & Necker, by 
which means he was enabled to correspond with 
all the commercial houses in Paris, and other cities 
on the Continent. He appears to have been a man 
of extensive commercial knowledge, with an un- 
tiring industry and application to business, coupled 
with a spirit of enterprise, at all times tempered with 
sound judgment. These were the bright parts of 
his character. On the other hand, an inordinate 
love of money was his ruling passion; his economy 
was consequently severe and unceasing; but he 
never condescended to practice the vulgar sordidness 
that misers usually adopt.—Mr. Thellusson died in 
the month of July, 1797, possessed of property, 
both real and personal, valued at upwards of 
700,0002, His will, dated in April, 1796, after leaving 
several legacies to his wife, his three sons and three 
daughters, and others, amounting together to about 
100,0002., directs that the residue of his property of 
every kind, valued at 600,000/., shall be vested in 
three trustees, whom he named, to accumulate 
and to be laid out by them in the purchase of estates 
in England, until such time as all his children, and 
the male children of hig sons and grandsons shall die, 
and then the lineal male descendants, who must 
bear the name of Thellusson, shall inherit the 
property in the following manner:—The estates to 
be divided into three equal parts or lots: one to go 
to the male descendants of his eldest son, another to 
his second son’s male descendants, and the remaining 
lot to his third son’s male descendants, thus creating 
prospectively three large landed estates. In case 
of failure of male descendants of any one of the 
three, his share to go to the other two; and if a 
failure of two, then the whole three lots to be con- 
solidated into one vast landed property, which—if 
the provisions of the will are carried out in all their 
integrity—will exceed the largest territorial fortune 
yet known in Europe. But, if there be no lineal 
male descendants, then the whole of the estates to be 

sold, and the money applied towards paying off the 
National Debt. After the legacies to his three sons, 
the following clause is added :—‘The provision which 
I have made for my three sons, and the very great 
success they have met with, will be sufficient to 
procure them comfort; and it is my wish and desire 
that they will avoid ostentation, vanity, and pom- 
pous show, as that will be the best fortune they can 
possess.” He concludes this extraordinary disposi- 
tion of his property in the following words:—‘As I 
have earned my property which I now possess, with 
industry and honesty, I trust and hope that the 
legislature will not in any manner alter my will, or 
the limitations thereby created; but permit my pro- 
perty to go in the manner in which I hereby dis- 
pose of it.’ In the month of December, 1792, two 
bills were filed in the Court of Chancery, one by the 
widow of the late Mr. Thellusson, and his three 
sons and three daughters, and the husbands of the 
two then married, and the other by the acting 
trustees under the will. The former prayed that 
the will might be invalidated, and the property 
distributed as if there was an intestacy; and the 
other sought to substantiate the trusts of the will, and 


to be directed in the manner of carrying them into 
execution. The case was argued for five con- 
secutive days before the Lord Chancellor, assisted 
by the Judges. The decision of the Court was 
in favour of the validity of the instrument, and a 
day was appointed for carrying out its provisions. 
The following is a statement of the real and personal 
property of the testator, furnished by Mr. Hargreaves, 
counsel for the family in the above cause. An estate 
at Broadsworth, in Yorkshire, valued at 140,0002; 
another at Plaistow, valued at 25,0001; warehouses 
in Philpot Lane, 10,0007.; Three per cent. Consols and 
Imperial Annuities, amounting to 396,458/. 8s. 7d.; 
Bank Stock, 21,0002; East India Stock, 14,1252; 
Four per cents., 36,0007. 11s. 1d.; South Sea Stock, 
2,500; Five per cent. Loyalty Loan, 3,0002.; Irish 
Five per cents., 1,500/.; Irish Annuities, 712/.; Long 
Annuities, 900/.; Hudson’s Bay Stock, 2,5007.; pay- 
able by instalments, and secured by a bond of a firm 
of undoubted credit, 49,000/.; various debts valued 
at 50,0002; bills on the East India Company, 
24,0007.; and cash in the banker's hands, 5,500/. 
According to the tenor of the will it is supposed that 
it might require a term of upwards of ninety years 
to elapse before the lineal male descendants could 
take possession of the property; and if during that 
period the various sums above enumerated could be 
invested at five per cent. compound interest, they 
would amount to more than 70,000,0002, sterling. 
The late Mr. Thellusson’s property was too valuable 
a prize to be allowed to glide down the stream of 
time uninterruptedly. The gentlemen of the legal 
profession can discover flaws in testamentary docu- 
ments not perceptible to common understandings; 
and so it was in this case; for although the legality 
of the will had been settled in 1798, it became the 
subject of frequent discussions in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and probably will be so to the end of the term. 
One of these applications, made to the Lord Chan- 
cellor in November, 1821, raised the question, 
whether a person could not inherit through a female? 
Lord Eldon decided that only lineal male descendants 
could inherit. This, one would suppose, had been 
made plain enough in the will; but, as we said before, 
forensic ingenuity is one thing, common s<nse is an- 
other. It is difficult at this distance of time accurately 
to account for the conduct of Mr. Thellusson in dis- 
inheriting not only his children, but his children’s 
children. It could not have been because they were 
not dear to him, nor because they did not deserve 
to be so, nor because others were more dear to him, 
for he was a fond father, and his children were all 
(excepting one daughter) well married, and with his 
unqualified consent: in short, he was as fond of his 
daughters-in-law as of his own children. Many have 
adopted the generally received opinion that during 
the French Revolution large quantities of goods 
and money were assigned to Mr. Thellusson by 
several of the French noblesse, in the expecta- 
tion that they would soon be able to follow; but 
that falling victims to the sanguinary spirit of the 
times they never lived to claim the property, and 
consequently Mr. Thellusson unexpectedly became 
possessed of the same; yet thinking it possible in 
the course of time circumstances might arise calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the real nature of the 
property, his high sense of honour and integrity 
influenced him in disposing of it in the manner 
before stated. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were occasionally to institute inquiries into the 
manner in which the late Mr. Thellusson’s pro- 
perty is managed, he could hardly be said to be ex- 
ceeding his duty; for, although the falling in of the 
reversion to the Crown is a very remote contingency, 
yet still it isa reversion, and one which we think from 
its magnitude ought to be periodically looked after. 
But, whatever the motive of Mr. Thellusson may 
have been in leaving his property as before described, 
as it was the first, so it will be the last, will of the 
kind that can legally be made; for the 40 Geo. 3. 
restrains for the future all trusts whereby the pro- 
perty or produce of real or personal estates shall be 
accumulated, and the beneficial enjoyments thereof 
postponed beyond the term mentioned in the act.” 


Mr. Lawson’s account of Mr. Coutts is not so 
well done; and we do not think that either Mr. 
Lawson or any one of those who have sketched 





the career of that eminent person has ade- 








quately understood his character. Mr, Coutts 


was something more than a banker, and 3 
aimed at something higher than merely makin 
money. The pre. I circumstance of his fing 
marriage is of itself sufficient to indicate a cha. 
racter of no common order. Surrounded on all 
sides by the strongest inducements and eneoy, 
raged by every species of attention to choose g 
fashionable or a titled wife, Mr. Coutts had the 
firmness to marry Elizabeth Starkey, a superior 
domestic in his brother’s family. ” The three 
daughters who were the issue of this marr » 
became the wives of the Marquess of Bute the 
Earl of Guildford, and Sir Francis Burdett: ana 
it was in consequence of the firmness of M; 
Coutts in supporting the last of these gentlemen 
in his contest for the representation of Middle. 
sex, that the patronage of George the Thira 
was withdrawn from the banking-house. The 
biography of Mr. Coutts remains to be written: 
and we can only say that whenever it may be 
undertaken we trust the writer of it will have the 
good sense to perceive that he has to do some 
thing more than recite anecdotes and describe 
the foibles of a millionaire. Thomas Coutts 
stands at the head of one of the highest and 
largest classes of ‘‘ practical men.” His fortune 
was fairly and honourably earned by the exer- 
cise of a judgment and observation that very 
rarely deceived him,—by the aid of a large 
fund of common sense and a profound know- 
ledge of mankind,—by dexterity in his profession, 
—by enterprise, industry and perseverance,— 
and by proficiency in the rare art of choosing 
as his coadjutors men whom he could imbue 
with his own spirit and entirely win over to his 
interests. In England we are content to call 
men of this stamp merely “ practical.” They 
neither write books nor make speeches: but 
they constitute, nevertheless, the pith and bone 
of the community,—and are in no mean sense of 
the term true leaders of their age and country. 

Among the contemporaries of Mr. Thellusson 
and Mr. Coutts, there were few more conspicuous 
characters than Joseph Denison ; but Mr. Deni- 
son was little more than a money-maker,—and 
he solicited the favours of fortune in the true 
traditional fashion. He practised devoutly the 
precept which inculcates a care for the pence, 
—and extended it by caring also for the pounds 
which the pence insensibly produced. In few 
words, Mr. Denison was strongly disposed to 
pursue carefulness into parsimony, and to 
abridge his personal expenses far within the 
limits of a justifiable outlay. Mr. Lawson, 
however, has nothing to say about Mr. Denison. 
We will venture, therefore, to help him to » 
story or two. 


Joseph Denison was a shrewd and successful 
dealer in that peculiar class of Governmentsect 
rities which grew out of the expenses of the wav. 
He had a keen eye for the points of a Navy Bill, 
and he kept himself well informed of the exi- 
gencies of the Clothing Board and the Commis 
sariat. In those days of prodigal finance there 
used to be every now and then a sweeping of 
of old scores and a fresh beginning. The Char 
cellor of the Exchequer used to find from time 
to time that his operations were impeded by the 
mass of floating obligations in the market, and 
a clearance was effegted by what is called 4 
“funding.” These “‘fundings,” we have since 
come to understand, were most serious affairs 
for the nation—and most delightful oecasions 
for gentlemen like Joseph Denison, who 
the command of ready money and understood 
the course of the market. The funding days 
were generally epochs in Mr. Denison’s history 
—bright spots of time when in the course 0 
four-and-twenty hours his fortune visibly e* 
panded its dimensions. On one of those days 
—and, it is said, one of the most remarkable 
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m—Mr. Denison was so or with his 
e ventured on a piece of great ex- 
eden “ie made the mat of his 08 from 
Whitehall to his lodging, and electrified his 
housekeeper with the exclamation, “‘ Well, Mary, 
we will have fish to dinner to-day,—for I feel 
that I can afford it.” We have heard this 
anecdote repeated by very high authorities on 
all City questions, and we believe it may be 
relied on. We are not quite so sure of the 
authenticity of the following. i en 

During the earlier period of Mr. Denison’s 
eareer he retained his country habit of a mid- 
day dinner, and this had to be eaten at his 
counting-house. We dare say that no inordinate 
luxury distinguished the dishes of this repast ; 
and it is related that a single half-pint of porter 
dropped at his door by the errand-boy of the 
nearest public-house constituted his invariable 
allowance of any liquid stronger than water. 
On some special occasion, however, it is said 
that the half-pint was suddenly increased into a 
fall pint ; and this unusually capacious vessel 
being accidentally seen at Mr. Denison’s door 
by one of his principal customers who happened 
to have a touch of fun in his composition, he 
turned it to good account. Having duly in- 
formed some congenial acquaintances of the 
sudden prodigality of the rich banker, he called 
on Mr. Denison, and with a very serious counte- 
nance began by saying that he wished to close his 
account. Mr. Denison expressed deep concern 
atthis announcement, and ventured to hope, &c. 
This went on for some time; and the visitor at 
last relieved poor Joseph’s suspense by saying, 
“Well, Mr. Denison, the fact is, that I am 
becoming really concerned for your credit when 
Isee, as I have done to-day, such an alarming 
change in your habits as the transition from a 
half-pint to a positive full pint of porter.” 

Quite in accordance with all that we know 
of Mr. Denison’s character was the advice he 
is said to have given to one of his contempo- 
raries who had entered on the same pursuits as 
those in which he himself had been so success- 
ful.—‘‘The way to grow rich,” said the old 
man, “is very simple:—lay by eleven pence 
chree farthings out of every shilling.” 

Mr. Lawson’s “History” contains a very 
meagre account—or rather no account at all— 
of the Great Panic of December 1825. He 
does not even give the name of the provincial 
hanking-house which fell first, and gave the 
signal, as it were, for the crash that immediately 
fdlowed. The failure of the great country 
hank of Wentworth & Co. of York, Leeds and 
Wakefield, is still fresh in the memory of most 
people of mature years in the north of England. 
We can distinctly remember the impression 
which that event produced on our own boyish 
imagination. We can recall with great vivid- 
ness the difficulty under which we laboured at 
that time to understand precisely what was 
meant by the “breaking” of something so 
solid as the house of Wentworth & Co.: and 
we remember the awful sensations which used 
to be produced in us during the cold and dreary 
days of that miserable month of December, 
1825, by the effect upon our grown-up friends 
of the intelligence of bank failures in all 
oa of the country. The mails were daily 
heset long before they reached the outskirts of 
the towns; and crowds besieged the precincts 
of the news-rooms. On more than one occasion 
during the crisis, the mob of eager expectants 
compelled a person to read the last intelligence 
from the windows of the nearest house to a 
gtoup of auditors who stood round in the dark- 
ness and the cold,—having waded through the 
snow and the sleet—and breathless with fear 
and expectation. 


of the 
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Auvergne, Piedmont and Savoy: a Summer 
Ramble. By Charles Richard Weld. Parker. 


Ler the groaners and the grumblers—let all 
the seers who call all sayings save their 
own ‘stump oratory,”—let all doers who 
treat all doings that they do not as something 
superfluous and to be discouraged,—let the 
tribes of Zoobad and Croaker take the loco- 
motive habits of mankind as they please,— 
they will hardly drone or deafen the world into 
believing that ‘‘a Summer Ramble,” as a sign 
of the times and a symbol of intercourse and 
civilization, is not a passably wise and a ra- 
tionally healthy pleasure-— Mr. Weld, at all 
events, has been enabled by his excursions in 
Auvergne, Piedmont and Savoy to contribute 
an acceptable addition to our stores of light read- 
ing for 1850. Over a good portion of his ground 
we travelled not many years ago under the plea- 
sant guidance of Miss Costello,—and therefore 
will not trace his route. In preference, we take 
a single adventure as a sample of his volume. 
This shall be a visit to a shrine which now 
attracts few pilgrims as compared with the 
numbers who resorted thither in the more select 
days of “‘ the grand tour,’”-—we mean La Grande 
Chartreuse. On his way thitherward, by dili- 
gence from Grenoble, Mr. Weld fell into com- 
pany which was whimsically rather than seri- 
ously symphonic to his experiences of monastic 
life.— 

“ My neighbour in the coupé was a jolly-looking 
priest, savouring more of grease than Windsor soap, 
with an oily, happy countenance, showing that its 
possessor was in good humour with himself, and at 
peace with all the world. * * Before starting, he had 
stowed in the sole pocket of the cowpé a square-looking 
can of large proportions, which ever and anon en- 
gaged his especial care and attention; for as our jolt- 
ing vehicle lumbered along, the said can swung to 
and fro in a manner not very conducive to its safety, 
if it were made of glass or other brittle material. 
My curiosity was excited respecting it, and after 
various speculations, I came to the conclusion that 
it was a bottle containing comfort for my neighbour 
and his companions, The priest, however, quickly 
disabused me of this idea; for after expressing his 
hope that the vessel did not inconvenience me, he 
added,—‘ I am solicitous about it, for it is exceed- 
ingly precious, as it contains miraculous water.’— 
This announcement, far from allaying my curiosity, 
rather served to increase it; so I begged to be in- 
formed of the properties of the said water, and 
where it came from.—‘ What!’ said the priest, 





‘have you not heard of the miracle lately performed 
on the holy Mountain of the Apparition near Corps?” 
—I confessed my entire ignorance.—‘ That is strange,’ | 
said he. ‘ Would you like to hear the history of | 
it?’—‘ Indeed I should,’ I replied ; ‘and shall feel | 
greatly obliged by your communicating it to me." | 
* * ©The scene,’ commenced the priest, crossing | 
himself with much apparent devotion, ‘ of this late | 
miraculous manifestation of God’s grace to this 
sinful world, is a mountain of vast height, covered | 
with snow during the greater portion of the year, 
which rises near the hamlet of La Salette, in the | 
commune of Corps and department of the Hautes 
Alpes. It requires four hours’ continuous walking, 
to attain the summit of La Salette. The mountain, 
previous to the miracle, was known only to the pea- 
sants who live at its base, and whose flocks in sum- 
mer time seek pasturage on it. Last September, 
two children, brother and sister, named Macédoine 
and Mélanie Annans, the former twelve years of age, 
the latter fourteen, were tending some sheep belong- 
ing to their parents, who are humble peasants living 
in a cottage on the mountain side. It was noon, the 
day was oppressively warm, and feeling tired and 
hot, they sought a spring near the summit of the 
mountain to quench their thirst. The fountain did 
not flow constantly, being frequently dry in the 
summer months, After drinking, they threw them- 
selves on the grass, and fell into a profound sleep. 





| How long they remained asleep they cannot state. | 


They were woke by a rushing noise, and the rustling | 
as it were of satin. On looking up, they beheld a 


woman seated on a stone, apparelled in white robes 
trimmed with lace, and bordered at the bottom by 
red roses. Her hair was dressed in plain bands; on 
her feet were white satin shoes, ornamented with 
gold buckles; and her hands were crossed on her 
breast. At the sight of this apparition the children 
were affrighted, and rose to run away.— Fear not,* 
said the female, addressing them in their native 
patois; ‘I will not harm ye. Approach.’ Gather- 
ing courage from the gentle voice and meek appear- 
ance of the vision, whose face they represent as of 
angelic sweetness, the children drew near, but not 
without trembling.—‘ My son,’ said the mysterious 
form, ‘is sorely troubled at the wickedness of his 
people in this part of France. The Sundays are 
desecrated; blasphemy is common; evil deeds are of 
every-day occurrence. I have had great difficulty in 
arresting His avenging hand, nor have I entirely suc- 
ceeded in doing so—for already your potatoes have 
been blighted. Be sure, if such things continue, 
that your corn will be destroyed, and your cattle will 
perish by disease.\—She then, rising from the stone 
on which she had been seated, took the children 
separately, and communicated to each a secret, com- 
manding them not to reveal it until the proper time 
for divulging the mystery shall arrive. After this, 
she ascended very gradually out of sight; the boy 
says that he stretched forth his hand to clutch one 
of the roses on her dress, but that his hand passed 
through thin air. Slowly the vision faded from their 
sight, and at length disappeared. The children 
straightway descended the mountain, and related 
the history of the apparition to their parents; these, 
who seem to be devoid of that superstition so fre- 
quently found among persons in their rank of life, 
severely reprimanded them for inventing what they 
regarded as at ‘best an idle tale. The children, 
however, persisted in their story. The curé was then 
sent for. He listened attentively to the narrative, 
but at first gave no credence to it; indeed, he re- 
proved the children for their attempt to impose, as 
he thought, upon him and their parents. A sepa- 
rate examination of the boy and girl was instituted, 
and this elicited so uniform and unvarying an ac- 
count, always accompanied by such strong protesta- 
tions of sincerity and truth, that the curé’s scepti- 
cism became somewhat shaken. Accompanied by 
the children, he visited the scene of the apparition. 
* * The story was soon noised abroad. Bishops, 
priests, and curates came from far and near to see 
the children and the holy mountain; but neither the 
pomp nor terrors of the church, nor yet offers ot 
large reward, had any effect in shaking their testi- 
mony, or causing them to divulge their respective 
secrets, ‘ The proper time for making them known,’ 
say they, ‘has not arrived; when it does then will 
we speak.” The boy, who was wholly uneducated, 
is now in the hands of the curé of the parish, who is 
training him for the church. He is very modest, 
and is not inflated with pride at having been visited 
by the Virgin.—‘ Do you not consider yourself very 
much blessed by having seen the mother of Jesus?’ 
said I to him. A careless ‘ Owt,’ was the only 
answer. The stone on which the Virgin is repre- 
sented to have sat has been removed with much 
religious pomp to the parish church, where it is en- 
shrined behind the high altar, and attracts thousands 
of peasants, who religiously and devoutly kiss it. 
The mountain, which a few months ago was track- 
less, and, as I have stated, almost unknown, is now 
visited by hundreds of pilgrims, who prostrate them- 
selves on the site of the apparition, and carry away 
bottles of the water.’” 
We cannot but here meekly “ put in” a - 
gestion that the Priest's narrative, so syllabically 
remembered by Mr. Weld, reads curiously like 
one of those tiny pamphlets or chap books 
which abound in Catholic countries or towns; 
—a library of which, for instance, may be 
bought for a few francs in the arcades under 
the Palais de Justice at Liége.—Shortly after 
the priest ceased to talk Mr. Weld came upon 
something more real, and not less picturesque.— 
“ At Fourvoirie, about a mile and a half from St. 
Laurent, an iron forge, conceived and erected in the 
true spirit of picturesqueness, stands near two bridges 
which bestride the stream; here confined between 
vertical rocks of great height, at the base of which it 
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rushes and foams, and then subsiding in pools be- | from each other. A huge fireplace yawned at one | has resided thirty years in this country, op core 
neath, reflects in glassy quiet the overhanging rocks. | side of the room, comfortably filled with pine logs ; | this long-continued practice in teaching he has to be f 
Near the highest bridge the grim chasm is blocked and over the chimney-piece was suspended a copy of acquired a critical knowledge of his own lan. fy more in 
up by a house and gateway, through which the road | the regulations for the governance of visitors. There guage such as few can fairly lay claim to ry sien of 
is carried. * * As the sun declined, the day became | are other rooms, similar in all respects to that I have | t+). same time, the associations into which t =aing. 
more solemn and serene, and, if possible, more pro- | just described, which are set apart for strangers, and Ren ‘Dae those by his position at Eton k he og 
pitious. Vast trees, now forming huge leafy domes, | named after the principal nations of Europe; but afforded him the best conceivable o have y ie 
now making a vegetable network through which the | now that the monks have fallen to a low estate, one f studving the Enclish ct ; PPportunities the t 
dark blue vault of heaven gleamed, overshadowed | is generally sufficient to contain the guests, Pro- als K- fie net pr ms c np uaws and cust ming 
the path; beech-trees started from their rocky cre- ceeding to one of the cupboards, the monk drew forth h eh den : I : = —— to make himself only do 
vices, their trunks covered with velvet-like moss; on | a dark green bottle, from which he poured a liquid thorough vice 6 er oO 1 all the idioms, Niceti cases & | 
high, at a prodigious elevation, pines—those black into a small glass. This was the celebrated “< har- | and anomalies of our anguage. His Dictiop, than 1s 
knights of the forest—appeared bristling on peaks treuse,’ a liqueur, for the manufacture of which the shows how well he has turned these opportuni. Tarver 
inaccessible to man. * * The beech-woods which | monks are famed. Justly, too, for it is excellent. ties to account. Having long contemplated with ff the best 
occupy the depths of the valley are inhabited by a | Its composition is kept a profound secret. | It is said, peculiar interest the numberless points of o-, meaning 
dark race of men, exercising the calling of charcoal- | however, to have for its basis spirits of wine, and to | trast and comparison between the French and & tion wit! 
burners; and files of mules laden with large sacks of | be flavoured with various aromatic herbs, which the English languages, he has admirably qualifieg are incli 
charcoal came down the rugged path, disputing with monks gather in the lawns and groves surrounding the himself for the successful treatment of the te rinciple 
the pilgrim every inch of a * * — T yet ee to the ee tn cousbination. e oa the 

fter walking some two hours, I crossed the Guiers, | the liqueur sold at Grenoble, represents the monks 4 : 

By a cane niin bridge without parapets, and ain herbs for the manufacture of the cordial. m... was at oe “" in the course of > 
ascending the craggy path, here hewn out of the There are three qualities: ordinaire, which is that 1S experience as a teacher, M. Tarver first dis. ing | 
rock, came in half-an-hour to a gateway, gateless, | usually sold at Grenoble; supériewr; and lélizxir, covered, to his amazement, that the authors of og 
and jammed between two vertical rocks of stupen- | which latter is used as a medicine for every inward | all the French Dictionaries in use among us had in fact, 

dous height, which approach to within a few feet of | and outward ailment. In taste the ‘ Chartreuse’ re- | omitted to take any account of the differences jj Dictiona 
each other. One of these rocks is in the form of an | sembles maraschino, but it is more aromatic. A more | of construction in the two languages, and left always i 
obelisk, and is called the Pain de Sucre. This gate- | delicious drink on a hot summer's day than a small | the student completely in the dark as to the trations. 
way is remarkable as defining the former limits of | glass of this liqueur in a tumbler of spring water | cases and moods proper to be used in connexion fy ch as 

female ascendancy, for beyond it no women were | cannot well be conceived. As the grateful beverage | with the words explained. To supply this de Latin D 
allowed to pass. * * Beyond the portal, on a frag- | flowed over the papille of my parched tongue, I ficiency, he published his ‘Dictionnaire de, & ‘ie for 
ment of rock prejecting over the chasm, was a cross, | could not help rejoicing that no silly vow of total Verbes’; and finding that even this did not fully sults thi 
on which I read the words, rudely carved, ‘ V1A | abstinence from all good things in the form of liquids t tl ~eareare Pagar a a in trans! 
Car’; and some few yards further was another | had ever passed my lips. Learning that it was my a ne ala en i vs 2 € projected aden 
cross, bearing the short sentence, ‘O Spgs Unica!’ | wish to sleep in the convent, the monk led the way oe announced another work, to be entitled scien 
These were evidences that the Grande Chartreuse | to a small cell, lighted by a narrow casement, opening | ‘ The French Equivalents of the English Lan. § @é = 
was not very distant; and I learned from a peasant | on a long passage. It contained a pallet, a deal table, | guage. Further consideration, however, led § ¢¥e'y Pé 
who was descending, that the object of my pilgrimage | on which stood a ewer and basin, and a crucifix. This | him to abandon his. design, and entertain the § ™ay &X! 
might be attained in half-an-hour’s sharp walking,— | was to be my dormitory. Everything was scrupu- | idea of producing this complete Phraseological pee 
but I preferred sauntering on. From this man, the | lously clean; but, as will be seen, no attempt was | and Grammatical Dictionary; the first part of desirable 
sole wandering speck of humanity that I met since | made to minister to more than absolute requirements. | which, containing the English-French, appeared jy Meaning 
leaving Fourvoirie, I heard that a huge peak, domi- | There are some two hundred cells, similarly fitted | five years ago,—and the second, or French. § ™y ca 
neering grandly over a host of others, was called the | up for those who wish to pass the night in the con- English only recently. word sey 
‘ Throne of Moses.’ * * The valley, or defile rather, | vent. My friend and myself were not the only Tho : : , mention 

‘ ; . a nie Oa : : ; “* Che work before us naturally recalls to ou 
now turned abruptly to the left. Still ascending, and | visitors: about a dozen persons had arrived before bill ical epeis ex te Geen i occurs,— 
passing through gloomy groves, I at length saw the | us, and with them we were conducted over the | ™!™ the similar wor y Ur. Spiers on the same lw of ar 

turrets of the Escurial of the Alps, as the Grande | gloomy wonders of the Grande Chartreuse.” subject, which we described some months sinee nade’ 
Chartreuse has not inappropriately been called, which |  Reaaking off here, as it is best to do, we (Ath. No. 1146, p. 103 }. — works are the pronizce 
extended in a long broken line, backed by a woody iene the , Hew Doe ats & talendiie heats Indl. results of years of careful toil, — both stric aited 
amphitheatre, and terminated by spires of rocks and | “©*¥® © nm hi oe f m4 ‘ q f independent original works,—both full of infor- r h © 
promontories rising to and sometimes lost in the nation to — ae a bs . uscmdee points of idiomatic construction,— and sha 
clouds, The dark gorge, with its roaring torrent, | 24 Grande Chartreuse in Mr. Weld’s company. | 114 both so far superior to all previous diction- ampnged 
now gave place to scenes of sacred and profound Our rambler is a little more prodigal of fine | . ies of the same languages as to be certain of  “#ion a: 
calm; for the convent stands on the gentle slope of writing than we altogether like; but he is a superseding them sooner or later. Of the twa, definite 
an emerald meadow—an ark of pores, on a cheerful ate senate hem who can com-| Fy. Spiers’s has the advantage in point of a a glance 
proms Bearer kage desolation. ith Lasso, —s, the enjoyment of his reminiscences to rangement—though even his is not all thet given - 
; a ier baie eases = ; could be wished in that respect,—in the classif- Reidy 
Acct paige ~reanenlpelaomes- | F cation of the meanings under different heads" “4° 
and casting myself on a flower-enamelled bank, I) The Royal Phraseological English-French and sncmniied ta tin is styles to which they Scott’s C 
gazed long on the scene. Before me, in solitary! French-English Dictionary. By J.C. Tarver. |}, ¥ git emp ig, Fy done wit 
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Oe ae ing expression whenever such was 
2 ae ue rendering his Dictionary 
ye nteresting as well as more instructive. 
f the longer articles are really pleasant 

ading. We are amused to observe the different 
ps in which the same idea is expressed in 
.. “es languages,—and many of the familiar 
= are in themselves entertaining. Our 
se oubt is, whether there is not in some 
pol a greater abundance of phraseology given 
in is either necessary or desirable. M. 
Tarver is undoubtedly right in thinking that 
the best method of exhibiting all the various 
meanings of a word is, to present it in combina- 
tion with others, rather than by itself; but we 
are inclined to think that he has carried a good 
rinciple in some cases too far. He appears to 
= thought it necessary to give, under each 
yord, not merely examples to explain its mean- 
ing and show its construction, but almost all the 
phrases in which it commonly occurs,—so that, 
in fact, his work is rather a phrase-book than a 
Dictionary. Again, we do not see why he should 
always have given complete sentences as illus- 
trations. It appears to us that mere fragments, 
sich as are found in our ordinary Greek and 
latin Dictionaries, would often be amply suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes. Whoever con- 
guts this work with a view to gain assistance 
in translation, will be in danger of having his 
attention diverted from the subject in hand by 
the many familiar phrases that meet his eye on 


more i 
Some © 


jan authority as M. Tarver agrees with us in | 





every page—Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the points on which we have | 
hitherto touched, there can be little as to the 
desirableness of a better mode of arranging the | 
meanings than M. Tarver has adopted. In | 
many cases he does not give the meaning of a | 
yord separately at all, but proceeds at once to 
mention the various phrases in which the word | 
occurs,—often without observing any apparent | 
law of arrangement. Hence, we have sometimes | 
towade through along series of sentences huddled | 
promiscuously together before finding what is 
wanted. It is a pity that the different meanings 
and shades of meaning are not systematically | 
argnged, either according to the order of deri- | 
vation as nearly as possible, or on some other 
definite principle; so that the reader might see at | 
aglance both the radical idea expressed by any | 
given word, and all the subordinate branches 
gringing from it,—somewhat after the manner 
of Riddle’s Latin Dictionary and Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon. This might have been 
done without giving a “ crowd” of meanings at 
once, as M. ‘Tarver expresses it, and thus tempt- 
ing the indolent or thoughtless student to take 
that which comes first, regardless how far it is 
appropriate. We regret, too, that M. Tarver 
has neglected to point out the distinctions be- 
tween words apparently synonymous, and often 
indanger of being confounded. 

When it was found that Messrs. Arnold and 
Riddle were each separately collecting materials 
fora new English-Latin Dictionary, they agreed 
to combine their resources, and hence succeeded 
in producing a thoroughly complete work. We 
cannot help wishing that something of this kind 
bad occurred in the case of M. Tarver and Dr. 
Spiers. Each would then have supplied the 
deficiencies of the other;—and deficiencies 
song to each there must be, since no resi- 

nee, however long-continued, in a foreign 
country, after a man has arrived at maturity, 
tan effect such a complete naturalization as to 
Ee on a par with a native in the use of the 

guage. There are a few un-English phrases 
‘ven in this Dictionary, though it “has been 
ubmitted to a competent reader.”” M. Tarver 
tells us that he has intentionally inserted many 
sbsolete words, for the sake of enabling his 
‘ountrymen to read our old writers. To this we 








should not have objected if he had distinguished 
these words from those in general use by some 
mark, so as to prevent mistake.—He complains 
that French has not been cultivated in this 
country to any degree of perfection, and wonders 
we are not ashamed to speak it so badly. No 
doubt this is partly attributable to the insuf- 
ficiency of our Dictionaries. Henceforward we 
are deprived of this excuse; and it will be our 
own fault if we do not improve when we have 
within reach a work so full of information as 
the present.—The pronunciation, as we have 
often said, can be learned only from a teacher. 


It is some satisfaction to us to find that so high | 


thinking it impossible to convey any accurate 
notion of French sounds by means of English. 





Collections towards a History of Pottery and 
Porcelain in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Joseph 
Marryat. Murray. 


Tue Fictile Art tells curiously the story of the 
progress of humanity. The potter’s wheel has 
recorded in a sufficiently striking manner the 
history of civilization. In the collections of 
the curious,— 
Where the tall jar erects its stately pride, 
With antique shapes in China’s azure dyed, 

we may trace the impress of the moral debase- 
ment or of the mental elevation of a people ; 
since all the productions of the potter are in 
accordance with the tastes and feelings of the 
race for whose daily use or holiday ornament 
they were constructed. From the sun-dried 
relics of the earliest empires of the East, the 
water-pitchers and urns of the Egyptians, the 
funeral pottery of the Greeks, the vases of 
the Romans, the ornamented earthenware of the 
Moors, the enamelled pottery of the Middle 
Ages in Italy, or the beautiful wares of modern 
Europe, we may deduce valuable facts as to 
the degree of refinement to which the inhabi- 
tants of the countries wherein these pieces of 
moulded clay are found had attained at the 
periods to which they severally belong. ‘‘ The 
existence of pottery has proved of the highest 
value as an aid to historical research. From 
the pottery of the tombs, we learn the domestic | 
manners of nations long since passed away, 
and may trace the geographical limits of the 
various great — of the world.” Yet, 
notwithstanding the interest which naturally 
attaches itself to the history of the plastic or 
keramic art, the English language has not a 
work of any claim to authority on the subject. 
The French have the want, to a great extent, 
supplied by the excellent work of M. Bron- 
gniart; but a full and philosophical examina- 
tion of the story in all its bearings is a task 
reserved for some master hand. 

The work before us is modestly put forward 
as ‘Collections towards a History of Pottery,’ 
&c.; and we regret this,—since, with the mate- 
rials at hand, Mr. Marryat might, with a little 
additional industry, have given to the world a 
valuable history of the fictile productions of the 
four centuries with which he deals. Our author 
admits that his “ undertaking remains incom- 
plete;’’ but adds,—“ the information collected 
being deemed by many of sufficient interest for 
publication as a Handbook of Pottery and Por- 
celain, I was led to prepare it for the press.” 

As a handbook the value of this work is very 
great, and we know of no other in which so 
large an amount of interesting matter connected 
with pottery and porcelain is to be found. But 
the author states that ‘the history of the pre- 
vious epoch has been confided to abler hands, 
and will form a separate volume.’’ The book 
before us is anecdotical throughout; and 
although the original outline was well planned, | 





the filling up is most fragmentary. Any one 
taking up this work will be pleased with it. Its 
numerous coloured plates and woodcuts and its 
fine type gratify the eye,—and on every page 
will be found information of the most curious 
and varied kind. But no reflecting reader will 
be satisfied with what he has here. This sense 
of disappointment will arise from the want of 
any connecting links throughout the work,—the 
absence of any philosophical view of the sub- 
ject,—and the continued interruption to the 
sequence of events by the introduction of some 
comparatively unimportant fact. 

This work embraces an account of the soft 
pottery of Italy, France, and Holland,—of hard 
pottery to the time of Wedgwood and of stone- 
ware —of the porcelain of China and Japan 
and of the several European manufactories 
throughout four centuries. It contains a valu- 
able glossary of terms used in the description of 
pottery and porcelain,—interpretations of the 
marks and monograms found on it, mainly 
derived from Brongniart’s work,—and other 
curious and important matters. Adopting the 
view entertained by Sismondi, Mr. Marryat 
gives the following account of the introduction 
of the art of manufacturing fine pottery into 
Italy.— 

“A king of Majorca, named Nazaredeck, by his 
atrocious acts of piracy spread terror along the coasts 
of France and Italy. It was computed that 20,000 
Christians were confined in his dungeons. In the 
year 1113 the citizens of Pisa were exhorted on the 
festival of Easter by their archbishop, in the name of 
the God of the Christians to undertake the deliverance 
of their brethren who were groaning in the prisons ot 
the infidels, and thereby maintain the glory of Pisa. 
Religious enthusiasm soon took possession of the 
minds of all present, and every man capable of bear- 
ing arms took up the cross and prepared for the 
expedition. In the month of August, the crusaders 
set suil from the Balearic Isles, but the mariner’s 
compass not having been invented to assist them 
in their navigation, after a violent tempest they were 
thrown upon the coast of Catalonia, where they re- 
mained till the following year. They again sailed 
in the month of April, 1114, and reached Ivica. 
After a bloody combat they took the island, and 
passed on to Majorca, where they undertook the 


| siege of the town of that name, which was valiantly 


defended for a whole year, but was taken about 
Easter, 1115, notwithstanding the courageous resist- 
ance of the Saracens, assisted by their numerous 
allies. The king was killed, his successor was made 
prisoner and conducted to Pisa, and spoils and booty 
of immense value freighted the Pisan galleys in their 
triumphant return to their native city. That the 
painted Moorish pottery, an article of great value 
and supposed to have been almost unknown at that 
period in Italy, formed part of those spoils appears 
probable from the fact of plates or bacini of appa- 
rently Moorish pattern and origin having been found 
incrusted in the walls of the most ancient churches of 
Pisa as well as in those of many other towns in Italy.” 

Passeri, however, claims the invention of the 
Majolica pottery, as this was called, for his 
birthplace Pesaro—in which city he says that 
it existed from the earliest times; and he was 
disposed to refer the improvement of the manu- 
facture to Lucca della Robbia, who was brought 
to Pesaro by the Sforzi. Mr. Marryat, not- 
withstanding this, thinks, with Julius Scaliger, 
that the term Majolica is evidently derived from 
Majorca. A careful examination of the com- 
position of the older Moorish bacini and of the 
Majolica of Pisa and Florence would do much 
towards the settlement of this point. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the manufacture of this ware 
was brought to perfection under the fostering 
care of the Medici; and from the circumstance 
that many of the scholars of Raffaelle executed 
the drawings on it from the compositions of that 
master, ithas been generally known as “ Raffaelle 


| Ware.” 


We cannot follow our author in his descrip- 
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tion of the various stages through which this 
pottery passed to its decline in the eighteenth 
century,—or in his account of the imitations of 
it in France, and of the establishment, in the 
time of Catherine of Medicis, of the ‘ Fayence” 
manufactory at Nevers. Evidently, in the story 
of Bernard Pallissy—who gave his name to a 


peculiar and beautiful ware—there is much ex- 
aggeration. That he struggled through many 
difficulties and impoverished himself by the ex- 

eriments which he instituted, cannot be doubted; 
But his sixteen years of unsuccessful experiment 
amid his starving wife and children, and his 
burning his tables and the boards of his house 
to heat his furnace, make a story as unworthy 
of a book purporting to be a History as is the 
ridiculous tale, also quoted, that the use of flint 
in pottery arose from the circumstance that 
Ashbury the potter observed an ostler at an 
inn burning a flint that he might reduce it 
to powder, and then be enabled to apply 
it to the diseased eye of his horse. A very 
slight knowledge of the composition of the 
pottery of much earlier times would have been 
sufficient to show that the improvement of the 
plastic art was not dependent on any such acci- 
dent.—The following account of the celebrated 
Wedgwood is very interesting,—and, as an ex- 
ample of the steady progress of an industrious 
and intelligent man from poverty to wealth and 
honour by his own perseverance, very instruc- 
tive.— 


* Josiah Wedgwood’s education was very limited, 
and the low social position of the class from which 
he sprung may be gathered from the local historian, 
Simeon Shaw, who remarks that scarcely any per- 
son in Burslem learned more than mere reading and 
writing, until about 1750, when some individuals 
endowed the free school for instructing youth to read 
the Bible, write a fair hand, and know the primary 
rules of arithmetic. The little opportunity that 
Wedgwood had for self-improvement is further in- 
dicated by the circumstance stated by Shaw, that at 
the age of eleven years, his father being at that time 
dead, Josiah worked in his elder brother’s pottery in 
the subordinate occupation of a thrower. Shortly 
after this, the small pox, which left an incurable 
lameness in his left leg, so as afterwards to render 
amputation necessary, compelled him to relinquish 
the potter's wheel. After a time he left Burslem, 
and entered into partnership with an individual 
named Harrison, at Stoke; and during this partner- 
ship, which was soon dissolved, his talent for the 
production of ornamental pottery is said to have 
first developed itself. He then became acquainted 
with a Mr. Wheildon, with whom he manufactured 
knife-handles, in imitation of agate and tortoise-shell, 
melon table plates, green pickle leaves, and similar 
articles; but Wheildon, who was deriving consider- 
able profit from other departments of the pottery 
business, was unwilling to embark in the new branches 
for which Wedgwood had so great a predilection. 
The young man therefore returned to Burslem in 
1759, and set up for himself in a small thatched 
manufactory, where he made such articles as are 
above mentioned. This business being prosperous, 
he soon took a second manufactory, where he fabri- 
cated a white stone ware, and, subsequently, he 
established himself in a third, at which was produced 
the improved cream-coloured ware, by which he 
gained so much celebrity. Of this new ware, Wedg- 
wood presented some articles to Queen Charlotte, 
who thereupon ordered a complete table-service ; 
and was so pleased with its execution, as to appoint 
him her potter, and to desire that his manufacture 
might henceforward be designated ‘the Queen’s 
ware.’ It was, however, from 1760 to 1762 that 
his most interesting discoveries took place. Six dif- 
ferent kinds of pottery and stone ware made their 
appearance at the same time from his workshop in 
Staffordshire, to the astonishment and admiration of 
all connoisseurs. Wedgwood now opened a ware- 
house in the metropolis, in order that the productions 
cf his ingenuity might become more generally known. 
In his partner, Mr. Bentley, who managed the busi- 
ness in London, he found a yaluable coadjutor, whose 





extensive knowledge in many departments of litera- 
ture and science, as well as his acquaintance with 
many eminent patrons of Art, greatly assisted him in 
the higher branches of his manufacture, and especi- 
ally in obtaining the loan of valuable specimens of 
antique sculpture, vases, cameos, intaglios, medal- 
lions and seals, suitable for imitation by some of the 
processes he had introduced. Some persons intrusted 
to him valuable sets of oriental porcelain, for the 
like purpose ; and Sir William Hamilton lent speci- 
mens from Herculaneum, of which Wedgwood’s 
ingenious workmen produced the most accurate and 
beautiful copies. While Wedgwood was prosecuting 
those branches of his art, the Barberini Vase (since 
named the Portland Vase) was offered for sale by 
auction, and considering that many persons by whom 
the original was unattainable, might be willing to 
pay a liberal price for a good copy he resolved to 
purchase it. For some time he continued to offer 
an advance upon each bidding of the Duchess of 
Portland, until at length, his motive being ascer- 
tained, he was offered the loan of the vase on con- 
dition of his withdrawing his opposition; and the 
Duchess became the purchaser at the price of 
eighteen hundred guineas. Shaw adds that Wedg- 
wood sold the fifty copies which he subsequently 
executed, at fifty guineas each, but that his expendi- 
ture in producing them exceeded the amount thus 
obtained. Wedgwood’s success was not the result 
of any fortunate discovery accidentally made, but 
was due to patient investigation and unremitting 
efforts. He called upon a higher class of men than 
had usually been employed to assist him in his 
labours, and in prosecuting his experiments he was 
guided by sound scientific principles. Flaxman was 
one of the artists employed by Wedgwood in the 
preparation of models for the high works of Art, 
among which may be mentioned a beautiful set of 
chessmen which he was the first in modern times 
to execute in pottery. * * Wedgwood wasa Fellow 
of both the Royal Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaries, as well as a contributor of several papers to 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ He was the inventor 
of a pyrometer for measuring very intense degrees of 
heat. In private life he is said to have been most 
exemplary, and to have made liberal use of the 
ample means which his successful and honourable 
career placed at his disposal. He died at Etruria, 
where he had erected a sandstone mansion, as well 
as manufactories and residences for his workmen, 
on the 3rd of January 1795, in his 65th year.’ 

We cannot conclude our notice without 
quoting a passage from Wedgwood’s Catalogue, 
which bears in a remarkable manner on the 
productions of the present day.— 

“A competition for cheapness, and not for ex- 
cellence of workmanship, is the most frequent and 
certain cause of the rapid decay and entire destruc- 
tion of arts and manufactures. The desire of selling 
much in a little time, without respect to the taste 
or quality of the goods, leads manufacturers and 
merchants to ruin the reputation of the articles 
which they make and deal in; and whilst those who 
buy, for the sake of a fallacious saving, prefer 
mediocrity to excellence, it will be impossible for 
those either to improve or keep up the quality of 
their works. All works of Art must bear a price in 
proportion to the skill, the taste, the time, the 
expense, and the risk attending the invention and 
execution of them.” 

Admitting to the fullest extent the truth of 
this, we desire and hope to see, with all the 
aids and appliances of this age of scientific 
application, beautiful forms and superior com- 
positions multiplied, and brought into the 
market sufficiently cheap to enable the less 
favoured with this world’s wealth to surround 
themselves with works of good art.—For much 
that is curious relative to oriental China, and 
the porcelain manufactures of the Continent, 
we must refer our readers to the ‘ Collections’ 
itself, 
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FRIENDS. 


LI&E pillars tall and brown 

The old trees stood, and the leaves of June 
Were dark above, as we four, at noon, 

On their mossy roots sat down, 

Where woodlarks sang, and our talk was free 
As talk in the forest’s heart should be, 
Though of different moods and years were we, 


Perchance old memories came 

Through the silent shades and the breezeless day 
That glorious then on the woodlands lay, 

For all our thoughts and theme 

Were Friends ; but each in that forest dell 
Had a tale of his own heart’s trust to tell, 

And some were there who had loved well. 


One said—* I will have friends, 

For my home is rich in kindred now, 

And they call me blythe of heart and brow; 
While favouring fortune lends 

Her sunny smile to my youth’s glad cheer, 

And I know that such to men are dear, 

For their love still flows where its course is clear.” 


*T have had friends,” said one, 

“ But time tried some, and fortune more, 
And they that stood when the storm was sore 
Fell off before the sun ; 

Yet some on my faith had firmer hold— 

The young, but now they are far and old,— 
Brave hearts, but their place is low and cold.” 


Then musingly one said, 

“T had a friend,—’twas a strange mistake 
In a poor false world like this to make,— 
And how our friendship sped 

It matters not ;—but my days are lone, 
And weary the waning years have grown, 
Since the vanity of that trust was known.” 


And one spake low but clear,— 

“T have a friend, though there long hath been 
Much cause for doubt and change between ; 
Yet I will not strive or fear,— 

For the sower’s toils have a time of sheaves, 
And the love that sees not yet believes 

Hath as sure return as the stars and leaves.” 


So freely spake each heart, 

In its native tongue, the wisdom taught 

At that wondrous school of life and thought 

Wherein men learn apart ; 

And which came nearest to the way 

Of the strong old truth, let sages say, 

If they e’er take note of a minstrel’s lay. 

Frances Brows. 

Edinburgh. 





THE UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 

Our venerable friend, the Gentleman’s Magazin, 
has, we are happy to say, come forth with renewed 
vigour,—to run, we hope, a new race, yet bate m0 
As might have been ¢- 


jot of his old usefulness. 
pected, he has taken up the Museum Report, and 
handled it very satisfactorily. On our own projec 
[see ante, pp. 499—502] he observes :— 

** Our anxiety to see these objects arrived at compels w 


to withhold our concurrence from the projects proposed by 
our able eontemporary the Atheneum in the number of that 


paper published on the llth May. The moveable stereo 
types, and the Universal Catalogue, schemes almost too 
for comprehension even if compressed within the smallest 
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= sions, become altogether impracticable when 
Le anith Mr. Panizzi’s Catalogue.” 

“too vast for comprehension” is the very 
ection Which we foresaw would be urged against 


obj 
our 


scheme ; and therefore we took all reasonable 

by anticipation, to protect it from such 
M imputation, —which, in truth, amounts to 
nothing at all. ; 

We have no desire to confine our contemporary 
to his literal assertion ; otherwise we might urge 
that as our project is said to be “ utterly impracti- 
cable” only in connexion with Mr. Panizzi’s Cata- 

e, and as he assures us that Mr. Panizzi’s 
Catalogue must be abandoned,—that the public 
gill have a simple, finding Catalogue,—our scheme 
by his own showing ought not to be judged of in 
asociation with the former. But in truth, we 
have no objection to have it tested by any Cata- 
Jogue whatever ; and as we sincerely believe that 
our contemporary has taken up his opinions with- 
out consideration, startled by what he calls the 
rastness of the project, we will offer a few words of 
explanation, —in the hope that if he will not coun- 
tenance our great scheme, he may sanction a little 
ge. We only request that, as we proceed, he will 
sot stop because, like Hamlet, he may chance 
to be “‘fat and scant of breath”—or of faith; 
but only when he is able to point to some clear, 
simple and intelligible objection which makes it 
impossible or “‘ impracticable” to proceed further. 

If the project be practicable at all, there are but 
two grounds of objection—delay, or cost. To test 
its practicability, we will consider the question in 
its first and simplest form,—as A Catalogue of all 
vorks published im the English language, or in 
countries under the rule of the British Govern- 
nent. First, let us observe that the colonies would 
not add greatly to the labour of preparing or to 
ibe bulk of the Catalogue ; and as to the works 
published in the English language,—surely, with 
the Bibliotheca Britannica on his library shelves, 
our contemporary would not hazard the opinion 
that such a Catalogue is a project so vast as to be 
“impracticable.” That work professes to give— 
and, with all its errors, does give to a wonderful 
atent—a list of authors, with short biographical 
notices of each, a chronological list of the works, 
ads list of all distinguished foreign authors and 
theix works :—or, in the words of the Preface, ‘‘the 
‘Bibliotheca Britannica’ may be considered as an 
Tniversal Catalogue of all the authors with which 
his country is acquainted, whether of its own or of 
te Continent.” InaSecond Part, more than equal 
inlabour and extent to the First, the various pub- 
lations mentioned in the First are arranged under 
the subject, with references from each article in the 
Second Part to the author or title in the First. 
Here, then, assuming the Bibliotheca Britannica 
vere perfect, we have, so far as English literature 
s concerned, more than we ask for,—more than 
double what is required :—the whole of the Second 
Part, and the account of foreign literature, being 
acuded from our present scheme. Now, the 
Bibliotheca Britannica was the labour of one man’s 
lfe—the unaided work of Dr. Watts: and surely 
tisnot very visionary to assume that the officers 
ofthe Museum, with all their means and appliances, 
night produce a second edition of one half of a 
vork the whole of which was in the first instance 
iresult of the labours of one man. Here, then, 
tmust be admitted, there is nothing very “ vast,” 


~rtainly nothing ‘‘ altogether impracticable.” 
As to ‘‘time” :—we have shown that by the 
umirable suggestion of the separate stereotyped 
titles the whole Catalogue would be printed, stereo- 
hped, and ready for arranging within twenty-four 
hours after the manuscript Catalogue is finished. 


if arranging is a work of howrs. Here, an 
asertion has escaped us through which we are 
lalf inclined to run our pen :—but let it go, 
f such fate be deserved, with the “ vast” pro- 
eet itself, to the limbo in that case made 
aad provided. It expresses, however, we main- 
&in, a truth capable of demonstration. But 
everything that has reference to literature, or 
Ks, or catalogues, or the British Museum 
8 spoken of as if shadows and darkness encom- 
awed it — difficulties to be overcome only by 
he labour and devotion of lives. Unfortunately, 





and speaking generally, literary men are not 
men of much practical experience ; therefore, in 
all the battles fought before the Commissioners 
the officers of the Museum were allowed to take 
up their own ground unquestioned. The result 
was, a wordy war about the more or the less, 
—the longer or the shorter. We have spoken of 
“hours,” when others are dreaming of months and 
years :—and our assertion may be tested by a very 
literal fact. There are, we believe, in the British 
Museum some 450,000 volumes,—therefore, if we 
add cross-references there will be probably some 
six or seven hundred thousand titles. Now, on 
occasions, there arrive at the London Post Office 
nearly as many letters as this in one morning,—the 
addresses, as our readers know, written in all sorts 
of strange hieroglyphics: yet the addresses are deci- 
phered, the letters sorted, despatched, and deli- 
vered all over London by nine o’clock! It is our 
serious conviction, that if Mr. Rowland Hill, or 
some other Post Office official—but we should pre- 
fer Mr. Hill—could be transferred to the British 
Museum for three months or less, with all the as- 
sistance which he might require, we should have the 
Catalogue compiled within those three months— 
and printed within another three months. What, 
it may be said, does Mr. Hill know about Catalogue 
making? This; emphatically ; that it would be his 
duty to make a Catalogue,—to overcome diffi- 
culties, not to raise them. 

As to cost :—if our contemporary succeeds in 
getting his short Catalogue, why 500/. would cover 
the whole outlay consequent on our proposal :—if 
he does not, it might amount to 1,500/. We say 
the outlay; for as to actual cost, the saving would 
be enormous when we consider the economy in print 
and paper, in waste, in new editions, in special and 
local Catalogues,—to say nothing of the advantages, 
and even the profits if it were thought desirable 
to make a profit, of the special Catalogues,—and 
nothing of the progressive and ultimate perfection 
of all. The cost of mounting the stereotype plates 
—which we assumed might be two or three timesthe 
cost of the plates themselves—would, it turns out, be 
nothing at all, orso littleas notto be worth including 
in a rough estimate. Our intelligent Printer has 
drawn our attention to the fact that years since we 
printed in the Atheneum a page of advertisements 
[see No. 753, p. 303}froma stereotype plate mounted 
on a block so arranged and prepared that any other 
stereotype plate might be mounted thereon;—and 
we have ordered the specimen to be removed to our 





Office in Wellington Street North, that all who are | 
interested may satisfy themselves that the project | 
is perfectly practicable and easy. 

Before our contemporary condemns the plan, he | 
should consider it in detail—and see how it pro- | 
gressively developes itself. Not that we fear to | 
have it considered in its integrity and entirety; but | 
simply that in each and every step in our ap- | 
proach towards the Universal Catalogue, we desire 
to make good our footing to his satisfaction and 
that of the public. Suppose that only one nation 
should join us in the great project,—then only to 
that extent have we approached the universal Cata- 
logue;—but allow us to add, that a Catalogue of all 
works published in the French and English languages 
and in the territories under the English and French 
Governments would be the noblest monument of 
the civilization of the age, and the noblest present 
which these great nations could offer to the world ; 
and the announcement in our columns last week 
[p. 638] that ‘the Minister of Public Instruction 
has appointed a mixed commission to inquire 
into the question connected with the formation 
of a general Catalogue of the books and MSS. 
in the National Library” suggests reasonable 
assurance that he would willingly entertain any 
project by which great labour and great cost 
of time and money would be saved,—the result 
being a work far more perfect than could be 
produced by any other means, with all the con- 
tingent advantages which are so essentially cha- 
racteristic of the scheme. But assume that the 
whole scheme as to the exchange of stereotyped 
titles should fail—are we the worse for having 
attempted it? We still have all the advantages 
that can result from a Catalogue of English works ; 


| is called a “ niggardly economy.” 





we can know by reference to that Catalogue, not 


only what we have got, but what we want in the 
National Library,—and where else in England we 
can find what is not therein contained; and we 
are prepared, so far as English literature is con- 
cerned, to produce, at a trifling expenee, Cata- 
logues of classes to any extent that may be thought 
desirable. 

In brief, we repeat, what we ask for is, asecond 
edition of one half of the Bibliotheca Britannica, 
revised and perfected, — for the production of 
which any intelligent bookseller’s assistant is just 
as competent as the ablest of bibliographers, 
—and separate stereotype plates of the printed 
Catalogue, at a cost, depending on the form 
in which the catalogue is produced, of from 5007, 
to 1,500/. All else is contingent, and depends 
on others. If any or all of the Governments 
agree to the exchange, the cost to us and to each 
of them would be, probably, from 500/. to 1,000/., 
and to judge from experience the saving to each 
and all would be more than as many thousands,— 
to say nothing of labour, or time, or the ultimate 
perfection of the work. 

We now submit to our contemporary, in all good 
humour, that if the ‘little project” be practical and 
practicable—and we think he cannot question that 
—be in fact a saving of time, labour and money— 
then, the vastness of the project in no way alters 
its character excepting in so far as it tends to save 
more time, more labour, and more money. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE learn with much satisfaction that at a 
meeting of the Commissioners for Printing State 
Papers recently held, it was resolved to publish 
accurate calendarsof the Domestic Papers preserved 
in the State Paper Office, commencing with the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, and extending to the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth. Such a work will 
be of great advantage to the literary world,—and 
will in all probability bring important documents, 
as illustrative of facts or manners, to light. The 
editorship has been intrusted to the hands of Mr. 
Robert Lemon, of the State Paper Office; and, 
we believe, it is his intention to produce a good 
working calendar—at a cost so reasonable as to 
be within the means of every scholar, however 
limited his resources may be. A correspondent, 
in reference to this matter, expresses some appre- 
hension ‘‘ that a niggardly economy may intervene 
to starve both the work and theeditor.” Now, onthis 
subject of a niggardly economy we have a word or 
two to say. We have been too much accustomed 
in matters like this to extravagant dealing with 
the public money,—whether taking its own form 
or coming in the more mischievous disguise of what 
The fact is, the 
two words are inconsistent with each other. Eco- 
nomy is an excellent thing,— and an imperative 
duty when dealing with public funds :—but nig- 
gardliness is not economy. If the Commissioners 
would economize, they have but to deal in this 
matter exactly as a private publisher would if he 
undertook such a publication on his own account. 
There is no difficulty in procuring a careful estimate 
of the expense attendant on the printing and 
publishing of such a work,—devoting just the 
funds requisite for the purpose, with such addi- 
tion as will make a fair and liberal compensation 
for the time, labour and talents of the editor,— 
and taking care that the work shall be forth- 
coming in such reasonable time as will not render 
it necessary to amend the estimate—to the injury 
of the public in two ways. To assign a sum of 
money to a given object, without such previous 
measure taken, is to incur the double risk of pro- 
digality on the one hand and niggardly economy 
on the other. 

The meetings held at the house of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge for the purpose of initiating a subscrip- 
tion to do honour, in some form, to the memory 
of Wordsworth, have resulted in the formation of 
a powerful committee, with the Bishop of London 
at its head. The objects which this committee 
have in view are :—to place a whole-length effigy 
of the deceased poet in Westminster Abbey,—and, 
if possible, to erect some monument to his memory 
in the neighbourhood of Grasmere. The list of 
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subscriptions is headed by the Queen and her 
Royal Consort, with a sum of 502. ; ; 

By the way, we may mention, while on this sub- 
ject, that a rumour prevails to the effect that the 
stipendiary laurel of the deceased poet is to descend 
on the head of Mr. Leigh Hunt,—and many of 
our contemporaries have urged this appropriation. 
We hope no such injustice, in all senses of the 
word, will be committed. It would be a mere 
abuse of this particular piece of patronage, if it is 
to have any meaning beyond the vulgar one which 


attaches to patronage in the ordinary sense. For 
a mere Court laureate, if such this officer is 


still to remain—for a bard to don the poetical 
cap and shake the poetical bells at birthdays— 
Mr. Leigh Hunt or any poet—or, indeed, no poet 
—may do as well as any other. But if this 
benefice be intended as the reward of high min- 
strelsy, Mr. Hunt’s title is far below that of many 
of his contemporaries. That Mr. Hunt had a 
claim—especially on his party—in his old age, we 
have, at the proper time, again and again urged ; 
but his claim is not of the kind which can be 
properly recognized by the laureateship. But 
were it so,—there remains the further argument 


has suffered not a little in the competition,—some 
kinds of ornamental wood have been superseded in 
the making of nick-knacks and picture-frames ; 
gold has been dug out of decayed teeth to make 
room for it; and it has replaced the silk on the 
frameworks of our umbrellas. A day or two ago 
we saw an advertisement describing hats made of 
the raw material: so that from the crown of our 
heads to the soles of our feet, we shall probably 
ere long be cased in gutta percha! But this is 
apparently only the beginning. Last week a sail- 
ing yacht built of this substance was exhibited on 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park, which it was said 
could neither be sunk nor overturned. Various 
experiments were tried,—all with success. The 
boat sailed equally well full of water or empty! 
An attempt made to capsize her failed. We must 
add, that she was built on the life-boat principle, 
and was provided with air-cells, which enabled her 
to float and make fair way even when full of water 
and carrying her cargo besides. The plan on which 
she is built is claimed as a new invention, which 
has been registered under the Copyright of De- 
signs Act. 

Last week a case was decided by the Vice-Chan- 





that his claim has been already allowed. There is 
the same reason why Mr. Leigh Hunt should not 
have a double benefice, that we have urged against 
Mr. Tennyson—with this weighty difference against 
the former, that in Mr. Tennyson’s case the poetical 
title is fully admitted. If Mr. Leigh Hunt and any 
one other of the Queen’s lieges had poetical titles 
of exactly equal extent, Mr. Hunt's claim would be 
less than that of the other by the whole amount of 


the pension which he already enjoys. As the matter | 


stands, to confer on him the laureateship is at once 


to prostitute the office, and to do great wrong to yet | 


unpensioned genius which may need the profit 
that is legitimately its due.— Again we would 
urge the graceful compliment to a youthful Sove- 
reign which would be implied in the recognition 
of the remarkable literary place taken by women 
in her reign—in the person of Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing. And this appropriation of the laurel has 
another argument in its favour :—it would in a 
manner recompense two poets by a single act. 

The Directors of the British Institution at their 
last meeting voted the sum of 100/. to the funds 
now raising towards carrying into effect the Great 
Exhibition of Industry. The Corporations over 
England are likewise coming forward with their 
contributions :—but what is yet more significant, 
is the part taken by the people themselves in refer- 
ence to the coming congress. In many of the 
manufactories throughout the country, our readers 
already know, the workmen are forming club funds 
for the purpose of enabling them to visit the Exhi- 
bition on easier terms; and we may add that in 
others the artificers and men are subscribing a 
day’s pay as contribution towards the funds of the 
Exhibition itself—We may mention in this para- 


graph that M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix—who | 


has been for some time exhibiting here a selection 
from the works of Art and manufacture shown at 
the last French Exposition—has, according to the 
statement of the French papers, been appointed 
Special Commissioner on the part of the French 
Government for communicating with the Royal 
Commission in this country for the Exhibition. 
The Archeological Institute commenced the 
proceedings of its anniversary meeting on Tuesday 
last at Oxford :—Mr. Sidney Herbert giving up 


the chair of the institution to the Marquis of | 


Northampton for the coming year. Among the 
visitors there are some eminent names connected 
with Literature and Art.—We postpone our notice 
of these proceedings until they shall have been 
brought to a close. 

In our notice last week of the various objects 
exhibited at Lord Rosse’s last Soirée, we were 
wrong in attributing to Mr. Whishaw the invention 
of the Printing Telegraph worked by magnets 
which that gentleman exhibited and explained to 
the company. This beautiful telegraph is the in- 
vention of Dr. Dujardin. 

Gutta Percha makes its way in the world. It 
has long had its sphere of duty as a comforter to 
the soles of men,—and it is gradually displacing 
other raw materials of use and decoration. Leather 


cellor of some interest to letters. It appeared by the 
evidence tendered on the trial that a Mr. Hartley, 
deceased, in 1843 left directions in his will that 
3001. should be set apart as a prize for the best 
original essay ‘On the subject of Natural Theo- 
logy,—treating it as a substantive science, and 
demonstrating the truth, harmony, and infallibility 
of the evidence on which its foundations are laid, 
and the perfect accordance of such evidence with 
reason ; also demonstrating the adequacy of natu- 
al theology when treated and taught in this scien- 
tific form to constitute a true, perfect, and philoso- 
phical system of universal religion, (analogous to 
other universal systems of science, such as astro- 
nomy, &c.), founded on immutable facts and the 
works of creation, beautifully adapted to man’s 
reason and nature, and tending, as other sciences 
do, but in a higher degree, to improve and elevate 
his nature, and to render him a wise, happy, and 
exalted being.” It was ruled by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor that this bequest was void, on account of the 
evident tendency which the essay so described 
would have to demoralize society and subvert the 
Church. The case of the Bridgewater Treatises 
was cited in support of the legality of such a be- 


—but to ask by public subscription the means 4 
perpetuating the great obstacle to the advance 

of the Principality in arts and agriculture, ig 
anachronism which it would be a failure of an 
not to denounce in emphatic terms, "y 
The Report of the Central Committee of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Mechaniey 
Institutes has just been sent to us. Its burden 
is again the wail of dissolution. The number of 
members continues to decrease in proportion tg 
population. The working classes take no interest 
in these institutions,—the lectures have dege. 
nerated into mere efforts to amuse, in the count 
towns to rival the saloons and singing-houses — 
and the funds are falling into a worse and Wore 
condition weekly. All this we were prepared to 
hear without surprise. Mr. Hogg, the secre 
proposes to improve these Institutes by establish. 
ing day schools, and trade instruction in them 
We confess we have little confidence in these 
remedies. The opening of a day school in the 
building of the Institute may assist to keep the 
building, as such, in use; but it can have no effect 
in strengthening the weak point. If the Institute 
succeed, it will be not as a mechanics’ jngtj. 
tute,—but as a day school. The Institute will 
stand as it did before. The attempt to introduce 
trade instruction has been tried—and failed. The 
reason is obvious. The working artisan in wood 
or iron has never been a member; his place hag 
been taken by clerks, shopmen, and _ small 
dealers—an entirely miscellaneous body of men, 
having no common pursuits and hardly any com- 
mon interests. To offer a course of instruction 
in the science of industry to so mixed a class, ig 
to offer them what they do not want. That the 
mechanics’ institute was not attended by the class 
whose name it bore was one of the first facts to 
develope itself; and as soon as this fact was fairly 
seen, those who had hoped so much began to doubt 
if the fruits would ever answer expectation. This 
is plain enough now. The attempt to create 
‘‘colleges for working men” has not succeeded in 
the form tried. The great element of homogeneity 
has been wanting throughout ; the members have 
not been men with common wants and pursuits. 
Feeling that this has been one of the main causes 
of the failure,—let us admit the fact, and use the 
proper term to express it. We are glad to read 
in the Daily News that in one of the Manchester 





quest ; but the example was over-ruled. The same 
law must clearly apply to every attempt to sup- 
port religion by evidence taken from the side of 
nature, and the Bridgewater Treatises was clearly 
a case in point.—Another decision, arising out of 
the same trial, is yet more curious. Mr. Hartley 
had left 2007. for the best essay on Emigration, and 
appointed the American Minister trustee of the 
fund. This bequest was also declared void, on the 
ground that such an essay would encourage per- 
sons to emigrate to the United States, and so throw 
off their allegiance to the Queen!—We fancy 
| we have never heard of a prize offer that could 
| not be assailed by objections as strong as those 
| which have arrested Mr. Hartley’s benevolent in- 
| tentions. 

A meeting of so-called friends of the Principality 
was held on Saturday last in Gray’s Inn Road, to 
promote a knowledge of the Welsh language by 
printing books and papers for general circulation 
m the native idiom. This attempt to perpetuate 
the outward signs of a petty “nationality” in a 
remote corner of our island—an attempt, as we 
have before said, full of mischief to those who are 
its victims, keeping them apart from the great body 
of their countrymen, and depriving them of the 
use of the common literature—is sought to be jus- 
tified by the argument that reading books in Welsh 
will engender a taste for the acquisition of English. 
The argument is as unsound as the practice to be 
founded on it is absurd. All experience proves 
that the peasantry of a country cannot perma- 
nently use two languages. If Welsh is to be en- 
couraged, it is that English may be discouraged. 
We wonder the patriots did not hold their confer- 
ence in their own idiom! If they proposed to 
teach the peasants English in the first instance, and 
afterwards Welsh to such as chose to learn it, we 
should have nothing to say against their scheme; 





mills an attempt to join a number of persons 
having similar occupations and tastes into an 
educational society has been made with signal 
success. In the narrower circle, it would seem, 
an entire unity of action is obtained. The mem- 
bers of the Chorlton Mills Mutual Improvement 
Society are all factory operatives,—a class which 
has never attended mechanics’ institutes; and the 
topics which interest one are found to interest all. 
The central committee of the Union would do wel 
to make inquiry into the minute working of this 
factory institute. To us it seems very suggestive. 
The Daily News gives an account of the féte at 
Leyden in commemoration of the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding the Uni- 
versity of that city and the year of jubilee. The 
pageant performed by the students represented the 
entrance of Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, 
into Bois-le-Duc, after a successful siege against 
the Spaniards in 1629. The fooling seems to have 
passed off pleasantly; the streets and houses were 
decorated with tri-coloured flags and banners,— 
and in the evening the picturesque old city was 
illuminated by almost countless lamps. This masque 
takes place at Leyden, Groningen, and Utrecht 
alternately. . + 
We see with regret the form in which the spint 
of reaction continues to manifest itself in Prussis. 
That country is toe intimately connected with our 
own—too nearly aliied to us in race, religion, com 
mercial interests, and general social tendencies 
for us to look on either its internal developement 0 
the progress of its outward fortunes with that 
colder sympathy with which we regard the doing 
of the Latin races of the south or those of tht 
Sclavonic nations of the east of Europe. 
northern Teutons are, indeed, our cousins only 8 
few degrees removed. Historical events as well # 
the old affinities of blood attach them to us. OW 
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= sof in the alliance which nature itself has made 
petween the two nations makes it a painful task for 
to report the violence with which, for the mo- 
w t, every free institution is assailed in Berlin. 
ig new press laws re-establish, under a new name, 
me evolution -working censorship. The evil is, in 
fact, greater than before its abolition. The post- 
ys can seize and confiscate any journal. Certain 
newspapers are prohibited altogether,—and free- 
dom of opinion exists no longer. The proceedings 
against the mechanics’ institutions are not confined 
to merely closing them ; long and vexatious inqui- 
ries are instituted against the persons who have 
been members. Indeed, it is not safe for a man to 
be a member of any society in Prussia at this mo- 
ment, except perhaps the Treubund, if he wishes to 
keep clear of the interference of the police. 

The following is from a correspondent.—‘‘ The 
popular movement in favour of the Great Indus- 
trial Exhibition brings out occasionally a phase of 
life which has the charm of novelty. In the large 
interests likely to be affected by the gathering ‘of 
next year, We have discovered, as it were, a new 

ateau—a common ground, on which men who 
have been divided in sentiment and estranged in 
society may all combine for a general good. So 
it was felt in the royal Forest of Dean last week. 
In no part of Er igland does the pride of caste be- 

tray itself with more distinctness than on the right 
bank of the Severn, among the miners and foresters 
of the Crown land :—within the memory of the 
oldest resident, no public meeting of the whole dis- 
trict had ever before been held. The meeting at 
the Speech House last week was therefore as novel 
as it was picturesque. Imagine yourself in the 
centre of a large forest, at a point where half-a- 
dozen green lanes, over-arched with branches of 
wk and beech trees, converge in a small open 
space. Along each of the roads the eye wanders 

into a scene of soft and sylvan beauty; while to 
the west the ground sinks suddenly “down, and 
gives to sight a majestic sweep of country whose 
billow-like surface seems to roll aw ay in grand and 
striking forms into the distant sky. Towards this 
spot, hallowed by old forest traditions, during the 
whole morning the foresters came on,—at first in 
straggling parties, then in larger masses, afterwards 
inregular processions, headed by the magnates of 
the forest and the ladies of their families, and pre- 
ceded each by its band of music. Of course, it was 
a holiday in the forest. Horsemen caracolling— 
gaily dressed women—flying banners—the echoes 
ofthe drum and fife stealing up from the deep glades 
of the forest—the miners with their wives and 
children in their best attire, prudently provided 
with baskets of meat and bottles of beer,—the 
groups which, tired with theiv morning walk from 
Coleford, Lydney, Parkend, or Cinderford, had 
fumed themselves into little pic-nic parties, and 
were enjoying the good things of art amid the 
wlemn features of nature,—these were the first 
dements of a scene as picturesque in its outward 
features as it was gratifying in its moral meanings. 
A waggon formed the hustings. On it were 
gathered, besides the deputy of the Royal Commis- 
sion, the chief proprietors and tenants of the Crown 
in the forest,—and around it were stationed not 
less than 5,000 or 6,000 persons, whose interest in 
the proposed Exhibition must be considered as very 
sriking if their loud plaudits may be taken as 
iémeasure. Not many years ago it would have 
been impossible to fix the attention of these rough 
liners and tenants of the woods by anything less 
arse than a fight or a fire; but now, even the 
rin which fell during a part of the time could not 
tool the interest or disperse the meeting. The 
speeches delivered by the foresters were “marked 
by bold common sense and thorough heartiness of 
tone, Altogether, it was the most « curious gather- 
— support of the Exhibition that has yet been 
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—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace, JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Admission, Tuntarexce EXHIBITION of Lg Bg and 
MEDIAVAL ART.— IETY OF ARTS, John Street, 
Adelphi. — order to aie this Exbibitio on te < le to intelli- 
gent Artisans and Mechanics, the price of admission is now 
Threepence, except on Saturdays, when it is ls.,as before, Hours 
of admission, ll ° 8.—Catalogues, 3d. 

N.B. Ww ill close with this Month. 





PANORAMA of the NIL E.— 
Exhibition.—The Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to 
Dongola—War Dance by Firelight—March of Caravan by Moon- 
light— Morning Prayer.—The “R! of a High Priest is added 
rey the curiosities. Both nks of the River are shown in the 
Painting —EGY lI fic’ [AN HALL. * PIC CADILLY.— Daily, at Three 
and Eight o’clock.— ls, 38., Pit, 28., Gallery, ls. ; ; Children and 
Schools, Half-price. 


INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.— DIORAMA.— GALLERY 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Wate 
Picture, MADRAS.—A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA 
TRATING the ROUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL t 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this high 
journey from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta. 
by descriptive detail and appropriate music, is now OF i 
Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Eight o’clock.— Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 33. — 
Doors open half-an- hour before each representation. 
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The DIORAMA, eine 's Park.—Admission, One Shilling. _ 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited : this 
country, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
on the Rhine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen*Victoria in August, 
1845.) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm ; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
much-admired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
at Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
made on the spot by Davip Roserts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
striking effects. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

During this week the ALPINE SING . RS from Styria will per- 
form several of their National By ally “ Four, ane in _ 
Evenings at Half- Eight.—LECT URE H. Pepper, Esc 
on the APPARENT CONTRADICT 10N8 r CHE MISTRY, 
daily at a Quarter-past Three, and every Eveni t Eight.- 
LECTURE by DR. BAC HHOFFNER on VOL Male ELEC- 
TRICITY, daily oe T we end every Evening * & Quarter-past 
Nine.—NEW aS OLVING VIEWS, illustrating 
some of eed = ‘OND RS of N ATU RE; also a Series, exhibiting 
» he ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON.- DIVER and 
DIV ING BELL. &e. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 























" SOCIETIES 


Society Antiquaries.—Mr. Collier, V.P., in 
the chair.—A present by Mr. Vulliamy, of Pall 
Mall, is likely to occasion a good deal of entertaining 
speculation, and to produce some useful results. It 
is a globular clock—globular in every sense of the 
word, for it is not only'round, but it represents a 
map of the world as then known (the end of the 
sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century) 
with the various degrees and circles, while round the 
meridian were placed the figures indicating the hour 
of the day. It was originally of silver, and of three 
parts, the northern and southern poles having been 
stolen, because they could be moved: the centre, 
however, to which the interior works are attached, 


1E NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. | Saul on the 


} 
Additions have been made to this 


early monuments of the Pheenicians in 
the west of England occupied the rest of the ev ening, 
and excited a good deal of attention, The writer 
maintained the possibility of proving that the Phe- 
nicians had not only visited, but located themselves 
in, this country some centuries before the period 
usually assigned to their appesmanes. 
Boranicat.—A. Henfrey, Esq.,V.P., in the chair. 
—The chairman read a paper ‘On Sagina apetala, 


| L., and S. ciliata, Fries., with Remarks on the Mode 


of discriminating Species.’ ‘The author stated that 
he had investigated many specimens of the plants, 
English and French, derived from his own collections, 


| from the Herbarium of Dr. Cosson, of Paris, together 


with an English example of S. ciliata, named by 


| Mr. Babington, and authentic specimens of S. patula, 


| arrived at was that the S. 


was luckily so fastened that it was not subjected to | 


the same pillage. Mr. Vulliamy believed this speci- 
men of ingenuity to be now quite unique; although 
he cited a passage from a French scientific work, 
showing that another clock of similar construction 
had once existed,—we believe, in Paris. He pro- 
mised on a future night to communicate a paper on 
the movement of this remarkable machine; which is 
certainly of French manufacture,—and we should not 
be at all surprised if it turned out to be the very clock 
alluded to in the Jowrnal des Arts.—Mr. Cahusac 
brought an article for exhibition entitled to notice 
not so much from its antiquity as from its curiosity 
and interest. It was a drawing from Allan Ramsay's 
*Gentle Shepherd’ by Sir David Wilkie when only 
eleven years old ; giving promise of much of the 
talent which the great artist afterwards displayed, 
though in some respects out of drawing. The figures 
of the old couple sitting at the table are well repre- 
sented and coloured, but the young man entering at 
the door is defective. ‘There seems to be no doubt 
as to the authenticity of this drawing. It was the 


Jord., from that author. The conclusion he had 
ciliata, with which S. 
patula, Jord. appears to be identical, as stated by 
MM. Grenier and Godron, is but a variety of S. 
apetala, L. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Institute of Actuaries, 7. 

_ British Architects, 8. 
| all Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 
Tuvns. Re yal Society of Literature, 4 
Fat. Philological, 





PINE ARTS 


THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHI- 


BITION OF 1851. 
Our readers are already aware that plans, 
elevations, &c. more or less elaborate, amount- 


ing to the remarkable number of 245, have been 
sent in to the Building Committee appointed by 
the Royal Commission, in answer to their invita- 
tion for ‘‘ information and suggestions” in reference 
to a fit edifice for the purposes of the above Exhi- 
bition :—and on these plans, elevations, &c., the 


Committee have since made their Report. The 
large list of competitors embraces natives and 


foreigners :—France, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
Hanover, Brunswick, Hamburg and Switzerland 
having contributed their services in aid of the 
views of the Commissioners. This competition 
may, therefore, be considered as the first act of the 
Industrial Exhibition :—England having here tried 
her strength against the architects of Europe. The 
result has been most disastrous. England is beaten 
—and shamefully beaten—in the first battle. In 
the list selected by the Building Committee for 
honorary distinction, out of one hundred and 
ninety-five English contributors the Committee 
can find place for only three,—while out of thirty- 
eight competing foreigners they have been able to 
recommend fifteen. This, as has been remarked, 


| is, as regards the whole numbers, in the proportion 


of 1 to 65 of our own countrymen 
about 24 of foreign architects ! 

This result is so strange and unexpected, that it 
forcibly challenges inquiry. Are we really so 
far behind the rest of the world in an important 
branch of the Fine, as well as of the Useful, Arts 


and of 1 to 


{as this ?—The issue of this contest is calculated 


property of an old Scotch lady, who had it from the | 


boy-artist himself.— Mr. Roach Smith sent from 
Chester, where it had been found, a cast of a bracket 
said to be Roman,—but on this point doubts were 
expressed.—The first paper read was from Mr. Fair- 
holt, giving an account of the excavations now going 
forward at Lymne Castle, Kent; where some impor- 
tant discoveries have heen made, and certain errors 
corrected,—particularly one committed by Stukeley, 
who described it as a square edifice, when it appears 
on better examination to be multangular.—The Rev. 


Mr. Ellacombe sent a letter tothe T?Teasurer on two | 


sepulchral figures of ecclesiastics found at Britton 
Church, in Gloucestershire—A discussion by Mr. 


to have the most unfavourable effect. If the 
Commissioners have arrived at a just decision (by 


means of their Committee) in this their first 
award, the fact will greatly strengthen the 
argument of the alarmists who, wanting faith 


in their countrymen, have shrunk from commit- 
ting England to the contest of nations. If the 
verdict be unjust, and have been arrived at on 
vicious premises, then, the faith of the public in 
the awards of the Commissioners is fatally shaken 
at the outset. We cannot help it. The matter 
must be looked into. It is of the utmost import- 
ance, if there be anything wrong, that the results 
of the first estimate of the Commissioners should 
be readjusted,—both for the honour of the archi- 
tects, and as a warning to the Commissioners them- 
selves in the future exercise of their functions.— 
Our readers will see that, in the whole of our 
argument, we hold the Commission liable for the 
judgme nts of its Committees. 

It is in no grudging spirit against foreign merit 
that we enter on this inquiry. In an arena so 
wide as we have ourselves chosen, we expect to be 
occasionally beaten,—and will hold the chastise- 
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ment as wholesome. But we entertain not a doubt 
that our foreign rivals have been as much startled 
as ourselves by the result announced in this matter, 
—and that they have no more belief than we have 
in the preposterous figures given by the Commis- 
sioners as representing the true sum of the case. 

In examining into the question whether the 
sentence of this Building Committee may not be, 
to some extent at least, modified on revision, we 
are met by an element of correction of which we 
do not choose to avail ourselves. It might be 
urged that among the foreign competitors are men 
holding the first recognized place in their respec- 
tive countries,—while the leading architects of 
England have held aloof from this trial of strength. 
That is an argument that we will not urge. If| 
England does not choose to fight, let her be beaten. | 
Tf she cannot bring up her best forces, let these | 
share in the shame of her defeat. If the artists 
and manufacturers refuse to lend their help in the | 
great contest to which, under the leading of her | 
Prince and at the strong summons of public opinion, | 
England stands irrevocably committed, the dis- | 
hononr is theirs. They are cravens,—and will | 
fall before the forces of the world as surely as, 
and more disgracefully than, if they had been 
weaker men. 

But let us see if the men who did come up to 
this architectural battle have been fairly dealt with. 
—It is essential to the integrity of a combat that it 
should be fought with the weapons prescribed. If 
one of two combatants bring a sword double the | 
length of his adversary’s, or a rifle to his rival’s 
pistol, we should scarcely hold that the defeat of 
the latter is proof that he is inferior in fence or in | 
aim. Dropping the metaphor,—let us examine how 
far the Committee have based their judgments on 
the conditions by themselves laid down. 

In the first place, the advertisement of the Com- | 
mittee confined its demand to information and 
suggestions on ‘the general form of the building 
in plan, the distribution of its parts, the mode of 
access, and the internal arrangements and contri- 
vances.” They laid down “ certain rules and con- 
ditions,” to which “they earnestly requested the 
contributors to conform; and they enforced that 
request by affirming that they would “be under 
the necessity of abiding strictly by the regulation 
of not acknowledging any plans which might be sent 
in a form inconsistent with those rules.” 





Amongst , 


the rules were, that the “communications from 


contributors must consist of a single sheet of paper, 
not larger than” an engraving which accompanied 
the announcement, ‘with a simple ground plan” 
on a limited scale, and with “such elevations and 
sections only of the building, and on the same 
sheet, as might be necessary to elucidate the 
system proposed.” To make the penalty of de- 
parture from these prescriptions more clear and 
emphatic, it is here repeated that “no communi- 
cations made inconsistent with these conditions, or 
any plan prepared upon a different scale from that 
prescribed can be received.” Of those who should 
best fulfil these conditions, honourable mention 
was to be made.—All this is laid down with such 
precision, that really the after-award which pro- 
fesses to be based on this specification becomes 
a most remarkable document by its side. 
We say it with all reverence,—but the Com- 
missioners have stultified themselves. It might 
be supposed that he amongst the competitors had 
done best who did what was given him to do :— 
certainly not he who did exactly the contrary. 
That he should be the prize man who gave the 
useful practical suggestions,—not he who built 
Chateaux en Espagne, and furnished designs which 
it was provided by the Instructions were to be 
altogether rejected. The Committee have taken 
@ more ingenious view of the matter,—and the 
straightforward Englishmen who were not prepared 
for the eccentricity have gone to the wall. The 
honorary mentions have been for those who have 
produced what the Committee did not want—and 
said they did not want: the competitors of whose 
suggestions they have availed themselves most are 
scarcely noticed or not at all. Splendid elevations 
and rich combinations that violate every one of the 
conditions laid down receive the prizes that were 
promised to the strict observance of those condi- 


tions; and designs whose great merit is that they 
could not because of their magnificence be made 
applicable to the purpose intended, are made 
to take in the award of the Committee the place 
due to the designs which they have applied. 
Architects who have made this competition the 
mere pretext for advertising their fancy, instead 
of doing the work demanded, are set over the 
heads of the men who came seriously in aid of 
the Commission, on the very ground of their not 
having done so! <A reward is offered for a march 
to the rescue,—and given for the dancing of a fan- 
dango. In the name of common sense what does 
this mean? The case cannot be stated in any form 
of words that does not produce a paradox. Why, 
if our English architects who limited themselves 
to applying their skill to do the work assigned 
them had been fairly informed that tows de force 
were in request—instead of warned that such could 
not be received—they might doubtless have done as 
well as their neighbours,—and stood in list B. with 
M. Cleemputte,—who has properly entitled his 
design a palace. Mr. Bardwell’s is a palace, too; 
in which the egonomy prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners—and, as will be seen hereafter, defied by 
themselves—makes no part of the account. Mr. 
Bardwell’s plan struck us as being the very best of 
all among those which we were able to examine 
in point of mere architectural merit and scenic 
arrangement,—yet it has not obtained for him a 
place in list B.— Let us not be misunderstood. 
Many of these foreign designs are of great beauty, 
and well deserving of such rewards as had not by 
anticipation been already assigned to something 
quite different. Our countrymen, we maintain, 
hold the best place on the ground of the first of 
the documents before us,—and would have held 
a perfectly satisfactory one, no doubt, on the 
ground of the second if they had known of it 
sooner. 

The Committee having once taken up a position on 
the ground of paradox, seem to like their quarters, 
and determine to maintain it :—but in this part of 
their proceedings we are not without a suspicion 
that we detect something more than the mere 
amateurship of eccentricity. Having adopted the 
practical suggestions and rewarded the others, they 
resolve to engraft on the practicality which they 
use a portion of the display which they honour. 
Between two tall architectural stools, it will be 
seen, the practical men go to the ground. The 

















| foreign architects carry off their prizes, and the Com- 
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mittee carry off their plans,—merging and crushing 
them beneath one great feature of theirown. In 
this part of the matter the Committee contrive to 
write their self-contradiction on one and the same 
document. The Report which announces at once 
their award in the matter of the competition and 


their own design, states as the basis of the latter the 


following three considerations :—1, [the leading con- 
dition, be it observed,| ‘‘ The provisional nature of 
the building ; 2, the advisability of constructing it 
as far as possible in such a form as to be available, 
with least sacrifice of labour and material, for other 
purposes, so soon as its original one shall have been 
fulfilled, thus ensuring a minimum ultimate cost; 
3, extreme simplicity, demanded by the short time 
in which the work must be completed :”—and 
among “‘the principal points of excellence which 
they have endeavoured to attain” is again men- 
tioned economy of construction. Unluckily, another 
of the points enumerated as sought to be attained 
is, ‘‘ some striking feature to exemplify the present 
state of the science of construction in this country.” 
We are comforted, however, by having the gua- 
rantee of their previous “‘ considerations” that this 
‘‘striking feature” is to be ‘ provisional” in its 
character and compatible with ‘‘ economy of con- 
struction.” But here, alas! the imagination of 
the Committee, inflated by the magnificent pro- 
jects on which it has been recently pondering, 
soars away from the rules which they had in vain 
laid down to confine it, and lifts above the humble 
galleries which they have borrowed from the prac- 
tical men a huge dome, 200 feet in diameter,— 
twice the size of the dome of St. Paul’s—greatly 
exceeding those of St. Peter’s and the Pantheon, 
—far surpassing the “great features” of the 
imaginative men to whom they have given the 








practical men’s prizes.—Let us obsery 
cally here, that they might as well have given the 
practical men a chance for the credit of 4: 
‘‘striking feature,” instead of reserving jt this 
bonne bouche for themselves, on false prete a 
But nothing of the kind, our readers wil] — 
seen, is hinted at in the requisitions of the or; ee 
notice. Not one word is there said about “ som, 
striking feature to exemplify the present state of 
construction in this country.” But to return: 
Before the project of this mighty dome—which 
dwarfs the rest of the building to an absurdity— 
away goes the economy at once. Thirty or thirty. 
five thousand pounds will be required to rear this 
huge structure in the air. Then, the time which 
is left to work in seems to us wholly insufficient for 
such a construction :—and we warn the Committee 
against the awful consequences of precipitancy in 
putting up a vast structure like this. In an archi. 
tectural point of view, the dome proposed is a very 
questionable feature as far as effect is concerned 
As shown in outline on paper, it might be taken 
for a vaulted one of stone ; but its real appearance 
will be altogether different,—will be that of a 
gigantic piece of open iron framework. Well 
then, for the provisional character of this “ striking 
feature”:—and here the Committee are unwise 
enough to let their own intentions of pe. 
manency peep out in the very document which 
prescribes the provisionalism. Having made the 
provisional character an absolute condition of the 
‘leading feature,” they recommend that that 
leading feature shall be this great dome by a hint 
that it will probably not be provisional. “It is to 
be borne in mind,” say they, ‘‘ that a considerable 
amount of” the difference in cost between this dome 
and ‘‘ the simplest form of roof likely to be adopted 
to cover the same area” ‘‘ may be recovered should 
this portion of the building be converted hereafter to 
other purposes, WHICH IS MORE THAN PROBABLE.”— 
We foresee that this little paragraph, unless we 
can succeed in arousing public attention to it, 
will ultimately cost the nation a million of 
money. We know the whole process by expe- 
rience. The dome once reared, ‘‘it were sin and 
waste to remove so majestic a structure.” Of 
course it cannot remain standing there for nothing: 
—wings and a ‘‘second story” added would make 
it into a National Gallery, &c. &c.—And so comes 
the million of money —say 2 million—and the 
job, like the dome, introduced as provisional and 
become permanent. 

For our own parts, if we might advise, we 
would, for every reason, have this structure of a 
noble simplicity in all its parts. Keeping the ob- 
ject of this great gathering in view, we would have 
nothing which should divert attention from the 
things exhibited to the building which contains 
them. The great purpose should not be vulgar- 
ized by any attempt to put it in costume. Limited 
funds and limited time cohere to the same condlu- 
sion. We would have the whole quite in the 
rough. All the materials should be allowed to show 
themselves without disguise—even that of paint. 
Such honest rudeness would effectually secure us 
from the reproach of paltriness of taste—which we 
may incur in attempting to make too huge a dis 
play of taste. Besides which, if the materials be 
left as nearly as possible in their raw state, all the 
more easily will they be afterwards convertible 
other purposes,—as the Commissioners themselves 
suggested, in their original document inviting sug: 
gestions, that they should be. 


—— 
© parenthetj. 





EXHIBITION OF MODELS FOR THE PRIZE MEDALS 10 
BE DISTRIBUTED ON THE OCCASION OF THE GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Tuts Exhibition is not calculated to give a very 

high idea of the resources of native or foreign 

talent. The competition in the department & 
which it relates has tested principally the power 
of younger artists,—the elder ones not having 
tered the arena ; and in a number of models exceel: 
ing one hundred there is little to justify any favor 
able anticipation for the future. There is much it 
this Exhibition that we could have desired to make 
no acquaintance with ; and some of the model, 
from their entire inaptitude and the peculiarity” 
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deir treatment, seem as if they had been intended 
for 8 joke,—or @ sarcasm. 

Theconstant recurrence of one hackneyed thought 

had the effect of placing before the eye, as it 
were, the result of a multiplying glass. Britannia 
rewarding the Four Quarters of the Globe, per- 
gnified in as many figures habited in the trite and 
obvious accessories of the respective characters, is 
the stock idea. In invention there is more than 
the average amount of poverty which has made 
the monumental combinations of the Fames and 
Britannias of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
notorious for meagreness of thought and mediocrity 
of style. As regards the graphic treatment, the 
majority of the authors of these designs appear to 
have been wholly ignorant of the conditions to 
ghich such treatment should submit. The conceits 
ghich have led to departures from numismatic 
canons are as absurd as they are numerous. There 
sre some in which the taste architectonic has been 
applied, and the offered medal shows like a small 
copy of an interior wall of some Italian palace. In 
gthers, most likely of French design, violent con- 
trasts of action and mere picturesque grouping 
cowd up the circular space and distract the eye. 
Again, some are so symmetrically contrived that 
their halves are as correspondent as if the corre- 
spondence were obtained by mechanical means. 
The Etruscan vase or classic illustrations of Flax- 
man have formed the subjects of paraphrase in 
others. To others, again, the plan and ordering 
of the classic shield have been misapplied. Many 
have been evidently designed with a view to attract 
fom their singular mixture of ornament and human 
fom :—and not a few are little better than bur- 
lesques.—Of these, the design which professes to 
present Elihu Burritt in combination with the 
Prince of Wales and some other incongruous mat- 
ters may be quoted as a conspicuous example. 

In the artistic treatment of the major part of 

these models a great mistake may be observed. 
This is, a high degree of relief, at variance with 
ill previous practice, unsuited to the realization 
fa purpose one of whose least prominent objects 
is to secure the mere imitation of matter of fact. 
The quality of Art to be sought is, we apprehend, 
sich as would make significant forms stand for the 
apression of ideas, and would subordinate artistic 
naterialism to common sense. The words, so to 
yeak, of such works are not by their emphasis to 
apersede the value of thoughts. The authors of 
these designs appear to be for the most part 
wulptors,—artists who have mis-applied the con- 
ditions of their proper arts of alti or bassi rilievi to 
the significant abstraction which the medal im- 
jie. There are some of the designs in which the 
high degree of relief detaches whole limbs from 
the surface,—the impossibility involved in which 
‘ratment is too manifest to need comment. There 
we others of which it may be said that if such 
ralization of the rotund form were brought within 
aller compass, it would present masses of limbs 
ad bodies in confusion and perplex the eye. 
There are few indeed in which the severe, simple, 
ad chaste art proper to the class is presented. 
liken altogether, the Exhibition must be regarded 
#a failure. . 
Of the few on which we could dwell with any 
degree of satisfaction No. 34 is one of the best,— 
ud it isso from the acquaintance which its author 
hows with good examples of this class. Nos. 104 
ad 105 are also entitled to notice. No. 43 has 
Ye merit of good composition. No. 22, though 
vell arranged in many respects, is injured by 
tetilinear tendencies, —and No. 54, otherwise 
tever, is marred by conventionalism. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Rubens’s great picture of Prometheus (No. 142) 
#an academic study of colossal dimensions, in 
which the foreshortened body fails to give truth 
proportion, and in which the anatomical render- 
ig is at variance with physical possibility. There 
8, nevertheless, here the expression of the peculiar 
tributes of the master’s hand,—great brilliancy 

colour, powerful contrasts and opposition, and 

g execution. As a study of nude form, 
ugh wanting in purity, this picture may serve 
student as a good example of the master. 





The vulture is believed to be from the hand of 
Snyders. It combines with the human form with 
great skill. A specimen of the conjoined labours 
of these distinguished artists may be seen also in 
Rubens and his Wife, from the collection at Hewell, 
belonging to the late Earl of Plymouth (19). The 
portraits are executed with intensity of truth, and 
the game, fruit, and other subjects of still life 
with a like fidelity. The whole has a surprising 
look of vitality, —resulting from an artless and 
facile manner employed in the rendering of most 
subtle and recondite principle.—The Landscape 
by Rubens (28) is one of those studies of Flemish 
flat-lands which the painter always expressed with 
skill,—and of which a larger and more valuable 
example is in our National Gallery. 

Of the two specimens of A. Ostade, preference 
will be given to the Exterior of a Cottage (68). Its 
choice of subject—consisting of the most ordinary 
and common-place facts—is of a kind to be tole- 
rated only on the score of the great art employed 
in its treatment. The artist has shewn an eye 
endowed with a keen sense of the picturesque 
combinations to which the forms of buildings and 
of objects in the humblest life lend themselves when 
dilapidated and stained by the accidents of time 
or circumstance,—an optical sense cultivated to 
the acute discernment of the most subtle and 
special differences of tint in individual parts and in 
masses which to the casual or inaccurate observer 
seem uniform or monotonous. The little. Znterior 
(4) contains another of those picturesque groupings 
which have made the same painter so renowned. 


When having to deal with the representation of | 


the rudest forms—little above the primitive con- 
ditions of human society—he yet never degenerates 
into caricature. Here, by the mastery of his art, 
in the arrangement of his colour, in the admirable 
management of those negations which in his back- 
ground tints always support it, and in his delicate 
finish, always full of spirit and never servile, he 
has rendered, as often before, a class of subject low 
in its nature high in artistic interest. 

Our faith is greatly over-taxed by the ascription 
of two portraits, The Earl of Essex (2) and Queen 
Mary (12). We have no dread of the sin of pic- 
torial heresy in disbelieving them to be from the 
hands of Sir Antonio More. 

Jan Steen is seen here to more than accustomed 
advantage, not only because the art of his pictures 
is better than usual, but because the subjects are 
less brutal in which it isdisplayed. T2e Alchemist 
(13) is a most favourable example of the better 
taste of the master,—in which the powerful bias 
for character suffers nothing by the greater refine- 
ment of the theme. Figures at a Repast (57) and 
A Domestic Scene (62) are also two very choice 
examples of the same kind, from Mr. Hope’s col- 
lection :—the first being the best. The Merry- 
Making (82) is deteriorated by some of the coarse 
allusions of this artist’s proverbial treatment. 

The principal Cuyp—though not the largest— 
in this collection is, the River View, with Boats (9), 
—well known when it was an ornament of the 
Verstoelk Gallery. It is a little picture,—giving 
a fair example of the painter’s power in the descrip- 
tion of great space within small compass. A 
picture like this well instructs us in the perfect 
comprehension of its author, the range of his 
materials, his appreciation of atmospheric effect, 
his sense of perspective aérial—which, unlike the 
linear, can be felt only, and cannot be adequately 
described in the phraseology of any spoken lan- 
guage. ‘This indefinable quality the painter in 
question was most eminent in the powers of im- 
parting; and on whatever time of day descanting, 
he showed always the deductions of a thinking 
mind which had well entered into the approxima- 
ting or retiring properties of the pigments which 
were to represent the objects before him.—The 
larger Landscape and Figures (20) presents an- 
other example of the same powers exercised on 
less favourable forms; and in the animals there 
are disproportionate and ill-drawn parts less re- 
concileable to the requirements of either truth 
or character. The River View (71), belonging to 
Lord Carlisle, is, in its present dirty state, so 
covered by a veil, that it is mere assumption to 
attribute to it the properties which have asso- 











| tion assigned to the painter. 


ciated the name of the painter with the excellen- 
cies above detailed. 

A Calm, with Vessels at anchor (5), is a complete 
expression of the style of William Vandevelde. It 
conveys the time with all the accustomed delicacy 
of the artist’s pencil. 

The value of a name and the indiscriminate 
praise lavished on all that can lay claim to it were 
never more prominently shown than in the two 
Paul Potters, placed over the chimney-piece in the 
Middle Room. If the worth of the lower schools 
(relying not on the claims of abstract thought or 
sentiment) be in their imitative attribute—in their 
power of rendering mere nature—in their expres- 
sion of particular truth,—then, the application of 
any such tests to Paul Potter’s Cattle in a Storm (67) 
should give it no high place in their categories. 
Rarely have we had to remark on a chaotic 
jumble which has so nearly merged cloud into 
land, — making their extremes meet, and tinc- 
turing the sky with the complexion of the adjacent 
sward. To gain some minor conventional and 
concentred effect, the conditions of the several ele- 
ments of the picture have been violated or over- 
done. Dark animal and light cloud have been 
brovght into immediate contact in the most tren- 
chant opposition of their respective natures ; and 
the most obvious means for the production of mere 
physical effect have been sought, to lend their aid 
to animal forms as ill drawn and as ungainly as 
ever excited censure. There are more truth of 
parts and cogency of the whole in Landscape with 
Horses and Figures (69); but there are in it such 
inaccuracies in proportion, defective quantity, and 
ungainliness of taste, as fail to justify the reputa- 
To the Great Bull 


| at the Hague we must look for such justification. 


These works are little better than curiosities which 
the arts of dealers and the archeologic tastes of 
collectors have raised into a money value far be- 
yond their deserts. 

In the examples here by Both there is not much 
of striking merit. The largest, The Landscape, 
with a Waterfall, is very uninteresting in its selec- 
tion of incidents. It is poor in form, and the water 
is but indifferent. A better average example is 
Landscape and Figures (48) :—a picture which has 
retained much of the pristine touch. It is purer 


|also in its colour, and has suffered little at the 
| cleaner’s hands. 





The Embarkation of William the Third for Eng- 
land (24), by Backhuysen, is interesting principally 
from its subject. The distant view of Helvoet- 
sluys (?), however, is well painted. There are 


| some anachronisms in the details, which may pos- 
| sibly be the result of dictation. 


They speak in 
that case more for the painter’s docility than for 
his earnestness after truth. 

The renowned improver of the mechanical agency 
of art, Van Eyck, has been made responsible for 
The Adovation of the Magi (25) :—with how little 
probability a recollection of his known works at 
Bruges or in our national collection testifies. Such 
wrong ascription misleads the younger student, 
and tends to bring the name of a distinguished 
painter of his time into disrepute. 

The well-known Rembrandt, Our Saviour in the 
Storm (42), from the collection of Mr. Hope, is a 
picture to provoke at once much admiration and 
much criticism. It is full of the artist’s beauties 
and characteristic qualities; but its fine effect is less 
subjected than usual to the convention that made 
him sacrifice in his treatment so much of the light 
of heaven for the general purpose of enshrining 
and illumining some small passage with emphasis. 
It has the observation of character and sense of 
expression which —in his Scripture pieces more 
especially — are always just to their respective 
scenes. These qualities are, however, alloyed, as 
usual, by an amount of ordinary and ignoble cir- 
cumstance which, dividing the attention, detracts 
from the solemnity and sanctity of the scene. We 
refer in particular to the expression of that physical 
disquietude which the agitation of the water has 
occasioned to the tenants of the bark. Such 
obvious and disagreeable presentment forces on 
our recollection the more elevated associations 
which the Italian School would have chosen. One 
of the almost innumerable versions of the painter’s 
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own physiognomy appears in the Portrait (32). It 
is one of those subdued and partially lighted con- 
ventions which in later times have become models 
for the English portrait-painter’s practice. 

By De Koning there is one of those Landscapes 
(47) often misappropriated to the name of Rem- 
brandt. In this instance, from its coarseness and 
severity of handling, there was little risk of such 
misappropriation. 

The best example of Ruysdael here is un- 
doubtedly the View of Scheveling (37). In subject 
unpromising,—monotonous and bald in interest,— 
the painting has redeemed it.— The Landscape (39), 
while beautifully wrought and with that attention 
to botanic particular which merits the serious atten- 
tion of our present painters in this department, is 
flat, because wanting in gradation. There is a 
capital little specimen by the same hand in a Land- 
scape (137); and a charming effect is produced by 
the truthfully-rendered gleam of light passing 
over a Cornfield (143). In the happy delineation 
of such circumstance this artist is rarely surpassed. 

Among the few remaining noticeable pictures of 
the saine class there are, a pleasant picture by Van 
Tol, Children blowing Bubbles (3),—Hawking (66), 
and A Female Artist (70), by F. Mieris. The last 
is a gem exquisitely finished. 
the collection of Mr. Bredel. 
an interesting picture by Adrian Vandevelde, 
Preparing for the Chace (8),—an elaborate com- 


position of an Interior by Metzu, (48), beauti- | 


fully finished,—a capital picture of Dead Game 
(61), by Weenix,—a forcible River View (76), by 
Van der Capeila,—another study of a head A 
Rabbi (77) by Rembrandt,—A River View (80), by 
Van der Neer, though somewhat dark and brown, 
—two gallery pictures by Snyders, full of bis ac- 
customed spirit and vigour of touch, Hunting the 
Deer (90), and Hunting the Fox (95),— Queen Mary 
the Second, by Netscher, (134), more curious for 
its pains-taking than remarkable as a specimen of 
liberal thinking,—a very fine Snow Storm (133) by 
Van der Neer,—an elaboration by Van der Heyden 
and A. Vandevelde (144), in which the former, as 


usual, has represented every brick of a picturesque 
building, and the latter has done much to redeem 
his tediousness (at best a kind of miracle of patience), 
—an effective Hobbima, A Landscape and Ruins 
{145),—and An Interior of a Grange (154), attri- 
buted to D. Teniers, Jun. 

Of the Spanish school there are but few examples 


here. Of these, Moses striking the Rock (7) is said 
to be by Murillo.—A Spanish Peasant Girl (15) is 
with much less reason attributed to Velasquez. 
We are told that our Saviour on the Mount (72) is 
by Morales. The Sibyl (148), with one half the 
face merging into blackness, may be by Spagno- 
letto. With greater truth The Infant Saviour (139) 
may be accepted as from the hands of Murillo. 

Of the French school, we have here a conspicu- 
ous affectation, bearing a similitude to Greuze. It 


is full of the vice of that master,—and is probably | 
by his hand ; expressing that advanced physical | 


conformation which is contradictory to its title of 
the Head of a Young Girl (181). 

The British school is better represented here 
than usual,—and has met with more than customary 
attention from the arrangers. The best pictures 
are not crowded on the darkest sides of the darkest 
room, as we have so frequently had reason to com- 
plain of their being.—Wilkie stands conspicuous in 
two pictures of a time when he had not suffered 
himself to be led astray by any of the technical con- 
siderations of some of the lower schools of Art. The 
Breakfast (88) and The Penny Wedding (92) are 
works which, while presenting his art in its best 
condition, prove the position we have ever taken 
of his superiority over all that had preceded him in 
his own line. The perfection of telling a story— 
acute discrimination of character, refinement of 
taste, sense of composition, power of drawing, feel- 
ing for colour, and just amount of elaboration 
which aimed at completeness of general physio- 
ghomy rather than of microscopic detail, are here 
united in the most happy combination. It is in 
this combination that consists the immeasurable 
superiority of Wilkie over those Dutch artists who 
individually sought for and achieved the separate 
excellencies that had made for each a distinct repu- 


All these are from | 
We may add| 


tation.—Any description of pictures so well known 
amongst us would be superfluous. 

There are capital colour and character in Stewart 
Newton’s scene from Le Malade malgré lui (94), 
and there is an intention throughout the design 
of the work which proclaims the painter’s right 
reading of his author; but there has arisen up 
amongst us within the last few years a race of 
painters of this class of subject who manage these 
matters in detail with so much more knowledge of 
form, capability of drawing, and patience in com- 
pletion, as to lessen the estimation in which this 
picture was once held. 

The collection is more than ordinarily rich in 
the works of Reynolds. There is an admirable 
study of an often-painted model of the Ugolino of 
his pencil, given here to Dionysius, the Aeropagite, 
a Nobleman of Athens, a Disciple of St. Paul (55). 
It is full of character and expression. There is 
also A Shepherd Boy (50). The Portrait of Mrs. 
Braddyli (93) and the Portrait of Lady Farn- 
| borough (89) both present examples of the picture- 

cleaner’s mal-treatment. In the first, the picture 
| bas had all the superincumbent colour removed 
| from its surface. It is instructive in its present 
condition to the student,—as it reveals to him the 
preparation which the great artist employed to 
obtain those delicate and pearly hues that have 
made the tinting of his flesh so much the subject 
| of admiration. In the last, some clumsy hand has 
endeavoured, after committing similar ravages, to 
retrace or repair what he has removed; and the 
| consequence is, that he has substituted nostrils 
and a mouth which, a glance will convince any one, 
| at no period of his career could the great painter 
| ever have produced. They are too mean for his art. 
The present condition of these pictures may serve 

as timely caution against similar mischance. The 
| Portrait of Mrs. Hale, as L’ Allegro (54), is a graceful 

whole length,—a worthy pendant to the ‘Thais.’ 
Sir Richard Worsley (52), is one of the artist’s fine 
manly presentments. Z'he Head of—Sulivan (132) 
is remarkable for its masculine character. 

There is nothing in a picture by Gainsborough, 
Cattle on the Banks of a River (56), to have made 
it desirable that it should be paraded here. As a 
work of this master it is a mere convention, desti- 
tute of truth in the parts and probability in the 
whole. The cows standing on a bank scarcely large 
enough to bear their weight, look immediately 
over some craft about their own size. They have 
no respective individualities of form or scale ; and 
they are seen in juxtaposition with a mass of cloud 
as unmeaning in shape as untrue in colour. A 
harmonious general tone over objects incongru- 
| ously grouped together is thus expected to pass 
| muster for a representation of nature. 

There is a capital group by Dobson of Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, Sir Charles Cotterell, and the painter 
himself (127): and there is a group by young Stone 
of His Father and himself (36), of great merit from 
the characters of the heads. 

There is an admirable sketch by Romney ; one 
of those studies of Lady Hamilton (98) of which 
the painter made many,—and never one of more 
beauty than the present. There are two capital 
landscape studies (99 and 100), and Zrowse Lane, 
near Norwich (51), by Crome,—an artist who died 
young. An Italian Landscape (83), by Richard 
Wilson, is somewhat hard and flat, and wanting in 
his accustomed atmosphere. 

Portraits of two brothers (81), by Sir William 
Beechey, affectedly entitled The Infant Hercules, 
might have been advantageously for the artist’s re- 
putation withheld. We may mention, too, a very 
interesting View, from the river, of Chelsea Hospital 
(86), by Richard Wilson,—An Jtalian Landscape 
(97) which does not so well represent the chaste 
and refined style of the late Sir A. Callcott,—a 
good Portrait of a Lady (150) by Opie,—The 
Duchess of Bolton (161) by Hogarth, coloured like 
Titian,—an interesting head of Graham of Claver- 
house (162) by an unknown hand,-—a specimen by 
Northcote, of The Hon. Mrs. Waldegrave and Son, 
now Lord Radstock (165),—and a remarkable por- 
trait of Henry the Eighth, bearing on it the impress 
of sensuality, selfishness, tyranny, and the other 
well-known attributes of his character. 














Fine-Art Gosstr.—We have received the ‘q, 
lowing from a correspondent on the subject 
|@ paragraph which appeared in our columns d 
last week, under this head. “In YOUr notigg 
j of Wyatt's sudden death you speak of “ injustice 
dealt to this great artist by the Royal 
| oN : na yal Am. 
| demy.’ Now, I think this is hardly a fair Way of 
stating the fact. Mr. Wyatt was elected twelve 
| years ago; and when the ballot was announced 
| some individual referred to the original institution 
of the Society by George the Third, and to a lay 
| which especially required ‘ members to be regj 
in the United Kingdom.’ This rendered the elgg. 
tion void. So far from any injustice being intended 
towards Wyatt, I know the alteration of the law 
of foundation has been frequently considered, and 
has been proposed to be done away on account of 
this particular claimant ; and no one can have failed 
| to observe the marked and particular attention thy 
has always been given to his works in the Exhj. 
bition. Iam sure there never was a student ¢ 
the Royal Academy whom all its members have » 
delighted to honour as Richard Wyatt. The lay 
| may be wrong, but let not wrong motives bea. 
| tributed to members who feel themselves rely. 
tantly compelled to act upon it. Your informatio, 
| is generally so correct, and your remarks so just, 
that I must believe you will be pleased with this 
explanation ofan act that is calculated to bring a 
undeserved reproach on the members of the Royal 
Academy.” ‘*A LovER OF Justice,” 
We would have been glad if our correspondent had 
signed this communication with his name as, 
voucher for the authenticity of his facts,—whichar 
somewhat different from what has hitherto bea 
our understanding of the case. We have beenall 
along aware Of the existence of some such mk 
affecting the qualification of candidates for th 
academicianship,—but never before heard that it 
took the form of an organic law. We are the lex 
inclined to accept this view on anything less tha 
competent authority, because, if we mistake not, 
there are more cases than one in which absence 
from England has not operated as an exclusion, 
Mr. Gibson was, we believe, elected an academician 
while practising in Rome; and Sir William Alla 
while President of the Royal Academy of Scotland, 
which bound him to that country. The policy o 
the exclusion, as we have understood it, was always 
maintained on the ground that absent memben 
are not in a condition to take their share of the 
duties involved in the management of the Academy 
—and this argument would operate with equl 
force against a member residing in Edinburgha 
against a member residing in Rome. In neither 
of the cases in question did it operate at all.—But 
were all this not so, the fact of injustice would stil 
remain. It is the same wrong to a man whol 
withheld from a merited honour, whether he is# 
withheld under the operation of a general mk 
or of a particular vote. If the academicians make 
a bye-law which prevents their due recognition 
merit, they cannot plead their own bye-law agains 
a charge of individual injustice resulting from it, 
If the regulation be not theirs, but lie in te 
foundation of the Academy, the sooner their in- 
stitutions are amended in this as in some othe 
respects the better. 

To the list which we have already given of pit 
tures sold from the walls of the Royal Academy, 
or purchased before they appeared there—andW 
which list we called the attention of our readers 
the sake of certain conclusions to which it poll 
[see ante, p. 592]—we have now to add the works qd 
Mr. Patten. That artist’s ‘Bacchus discoverng 
the use of the Grape’ has been purchased by Mr 
Charles Oddie, of Liverpool,—and his ‘ Venus ait 
Cupid’ has been chosen as an Art-Union prize by 
Mr. Edward East. 

We hear that Mr. Gibson, R.A., Mr. Dye 
R.A., Lord Colborne, Mr. Newton, Dr. Waagetj 
M. Passavant and M. Eugtne Lami have be 
invited to award the prizes to be struck for# 
medals on the occasion of the Exhibition of 1851 

The small collection of Mr. Metcalfe’s pict 
sold last week, contained a few choice pic 
Among them was ‘The Kermesse,’ by Teniets- 
to which we have already alluded. From 
great pains-taking and elaboration, it is obvio 
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on? 5001. 10s., by Mr. Smith. ‘The Israelites 
bo ping the Golden Calf,’ by Claude, brought 
Te largest sum given at this sale,—1,102/. 10s. A 
good picture by Wouvermans, ‘ The Departure for 
the Chase,” was also purchased by Mr. Smith, 
for 4510. 10s. The ‘ Portrait of Stanislaus Sigis- 
King of Poland,’ by Rubens, was sold to 
Mr. Bousfield for 2311. ‘St. Agnes,’ attributed to 
Carlo Dolce, brought 79/. 10s. ‘The Temptation 
of St. Anthony,’ by Teniers, was purchased by Mr. 
Niewenhuys, for 1097. 4s. ; and another picture 
the same artist, ‘The Interior of a Corps du 
Garde’ was bought by Mr. Norton, for 183/. 15s. 
‘The Banished Lord,’ by Sir J. Reynolds, brought 
only 651. 2s. It was sold to the last-named gentle- 
_ ‘The Portrait of Count Nicolo Ursino,’ said 
to be by Titian, was purchased by Mr. Farrer, for 
571. lbs. A very dignified air pervades this pic- 
ture. The capital Van der Neer, ‘A Dutch Vil- 
lage on a River,’ brought 82/. 19s., from Mr. 
Field. 































‘A Boy in a Red Dress, leaning forwards 
oa Green Cushion, holding a Paper and Pen in 
his Hand’—a very richly coloured study—was pur- 
chased by Mr. Lenox, for 1701. 2s. ‘A Portrait 
of Philip Metcalfe,’ the intimate friend, fellow-tra- 
yeller, and executor, as we have said, of the 


gientious adherence to the minute particular of 
physiognomy which marks the young practitioner 
of portraiture. The picture was highly interesting 
inthis respect,—so strongly contrasting with the 
artist’s later practice. A ‘ Landscape’ by Cuyp 
was bought by Mr. Broun, for 435/. 15s. There 
were some pictures by More of Rome,—as he is 
styled from his having resided and practised in the 
Biernal City. Inthe collection at the Borghese Villa 
there was a few years since a large example of his 
talent in landscape, of great ability. 
little known in England. By another student of 
that time, Patch, there was here a curious picture. 
‘Portraits of celebrated English Characters in the 
Gallery at Florence,’ representing in a comic and 
somewhat satiric spirit the virtuosi and dilettanti 
decanting on ancient marbles and pictures, is 
the singular performance of an artist who is also 
little known in England, and principally by a series 
of heads copied by him and engraved from the 
celebrated Massaccio in the Carmine. It was sold 
to Mr. Bryant, for 8/. 18s. 6d. 

We have the following postscript in a note from 
Florence. ‘‘ Great News! Powers’ ‘Eve’ is 
aved ; with a bust that accompanied it—not a whit 
the worse for the submersion, save a sea-stain or 
two of no importance.” —We trust this intelligence 
may turn out to be true; but if the paragraph 
copied into our columns which stated that the 
‘Eve’ was lost on the coast of Spain be correct in 
particular, we do not exactly understand how this 
asurance of salvage should come to us from 
Florence. 

The Venice Gazette reports the death, in his 
seventy-first year, of the sculptor Luigi Zando- 
meneghi. For some years past this artist has been 
engaged on a magnificent monument to the me- 
nory of Titian,—which is left unfinished, it is said, 
by his death. 

































MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 








PHILHARMONIC ConcERTS.—The season brought 
toa close on Monday last has been one of the 
most vexatious Philharmonic seasons within the 
mange of our experience :—however profitable to 

treasury—singularly profitless to art. Now, it 
Was to promote the interests of music and not to 
“cumulate money that the Society was founded : 
and though we cannot expect it to be carried on 
ata loss, we must still protest against gains bought 
#dearly as by renunciation of all enterprise and 

uragement of all novelty. Let us hope that 
the election of more wakeful and less penny-wise 
Directors for 1851 may bring round measures more 
liberal than those of which we have had so often to 
complain. 

The eighth concert was the most crowded and its 
audience the coldest of the season. Yet the Sym- 

ies and Overtures, if not new, were well varied, 
the singing, by Miss Lucombe and Miss Dolby, 
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of the master’s earlier works. It was bought | was about the best English singing attainable,— 


and the solos were both of more than ordinary 
interest.— With regard to the first we had nourished 
great hopes,—and are in proportion sorry that, 
after so many years of waiting and so much pains 
obviously bestowed on his new composition, Mr. 
Benedict’s ‘“‘Conzert Stiick,” produced by him for 
his first appearance at a Philharmonic concert, 
should have fallen short of our expectation. For 
this the circumstances of its parentage may in 
some measure be accountable. ‘Hope long de- 
ferred,” besides making ‘‘the heart sick,” may 
make the hand nervous, and disturb the head with 
that fear of not pleasing enough, which is fatal to 
composure and self-confidence in creation. There 
are ideas, fancies, effects, and passages in this Con- 
certo which if judiciously husbanded would have 
made half-a-dozen. The opening of the principal 
allegro is large, fiery and noble,—its second sub- 
ject, too, is very elegant. There are happy fan- 
tasies in the andante pastorale, and its close is 
singularly pretty and delicate. But, throughout, 
the ideas are too perpetually interrupted and varied ; 
so that in place of relief or progress, we have but 
a general impression of confusion. In a superfluous 
anxiety to give the orchestral part of his work due 
interest, Mr. Benedict has too often allowed it to 
interfere with, where it should merely support or 
reply to, the solo instrument. No one save a pro- 





fessor gifted with poetical invention as well as with | 
sound science could have imagined and written 


this Concerto; but by this time Mr. Benedict is 


as well convinced as the Atheneum that he could | 


and should write one far better, because simpler,— 
having more continuity of facture and greater unity 
of style. 
The other solo was Herr Ernst’s elegant fan- 
tasia on a theme from ‘ Ludovic,’ exquisitely 
But had “ divine Cecilia” herself com- 
menced to charm after two hours and a half of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Spohr—at a time of year, 
moreover, when every one is all but weary of 
music—she must have failed to win her due praise : 
and thus the reception of a performance which 
was worth all the qther violin-exhibitions of 
the season “rolled into one,” though cordial, 
was beneath its merits. The audience which had 
shown enthusiasm enough in behalf of a hackneyed 
Quartett meagrely played, was, as we have said, 
cold on Monday. Who shall define or account for 
the caprices of English amateurs? By noting them 
as caprices we may perhaps do something towards 
their rectification. Meanwhile, we are glad for 
eight months to have done with the Philharmonic 
Concerts. 

Since the above was written, there has been cir- 
culated among the subscribers an apology for the 
encumbered state of the side-room on Monday even- 
ing. This was filled with the scenic properties 
which accompany and set off a picture by Mr. 
Roberts, now exhibiting there. So much umbrage 
was taken on the occasion, and not unreasonably, 
that our contemporaries are already mentioning 
the migration of the Philharmonic Society to more 
comfortable quarters as a measure which is pro- 
bable. A new habitat, however, will not be easily 
found ; and the expedient already proposed in this 


journal may be again recommended,—namely, the | 


possibility of adding the side-room to the great con- 
cert-room by an arrangement of arches and pillars. 
The space thus gained would be alike precious and 
pleasant. There is too little accommodation in 
our public rooms for those to whom standing is an 
agreeable change from a fixed seat. 








CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—It will be seen by 
what follows that there has been no dearth of Con- 
certs since our last report was written. Yesterday 
week, Miss Binckes and Mr. Joseph Haigh, Mr. 
Frederick Chatterton and Herr George Stigelli gave 
benefit entertainments. At the last-named con- 
cert we met Herr Dreyschock for the first time 
this season. Much is it to be wished that all 
meetings were so pleasant! Herr Dreyschock 
has improved most signally since he first per- 
formed in London. The impression then made by 
him was, that he was a prodigious mechanist (espe- 
cially in octave passages), but little beyond. He 
was then more, violent and spasmodic than elegant. 








| 








Herr Dreyschock has gained so much sensitiveness, 
delicacy and temperance, without having lost any 
of his amazing executive resources, as to take alte- 
gether a higher and better place in our estimation, 
Improvement in style after popular success has 
once been won is too rare to pass without the 
most cordial recognition.— At Herr Stigelli’s con< 
cert we had a notable example of the contrary ir 
Mdlle. Angri ; who, failing an engagement at either 
opera-house, now figures as a concert singer, with 
a carelessness and defiance to the bad effect of 
which our admiration of her wonderful and ex- 
pressive voice cannot close our ears. The good 
singing of an artist so much younger than herself 
as Signor Marchesi, in the ‘ Barbiere’ duett, seemed 
to be felt as a rebuke by her ;—since, on the piece 
being encored the Lady chose merely to repeat the 
closing passage a due, where her partner is strictly 
subordinate, and thus could not shine by compari- 
son. Such airs and gracelessnesses (not graces) 
are to be regretted in proportion to the genius of 
their exhibitor—and Mdlle. Angri is too rich in 
genius for us to watch her running riot without 
remonstrating. Among the attractions of this 
concert, Herr Molique’s violin playing was one of 
the greatest.—Herr Stigelli, who has some good 
points as a tenor singer, stands in need of polishing 
into calmness. He is apt to force his voice and to 
exaggerate his action in the orchestra.—That best 
of contemporary harpists, M. Godefroid, gave his 
second concert this day week.—On Tuesday was 
held Mr. Ella’s Benefit Matinée, at which a selec- 
tion from the chamber music most approved at the 
meetings of the Musical Union during the season 
was performed by the artists who also have been 
the most popuiar there. M. Sainton, Signor 
Piatti, and Herr Ernst played their best. Herr 
Halle gave the Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven by 
heart, with a force, expression, and brilliancy 
which demand the highest praise. The rondo of 
this composition, though it be pastoral in style, is 
more difficult than many a Concerto we could name, 
Herr Heller, too, was heard to great advantage. 
Two picturesque songs by Herr Molique were sung 
by Mdile. Graumann, and accompanied by Herr 
Eckert (who, by the way, isadmirable as an accom- 
panist). M. Stockhausen, also, sang. In short, a 
better concert of its kind we do not recollect. An 
announcement in Mr. Ella’s programme merits cir- 
culation, and the good wishes of all who, like our- 
selves, are on the side of experiment.— 

In the forthcoming season, says he, we purpose giving a 

series of extra meetings, principally forthe debuts of artiste 
and the performance of untried music, * * By this ar- 
rangement we shall be able to hear artists who arrive too 
late to be engaged, and to essay novelties which we are un- 
willing to admit, without trial, into the programmes of our 
ordinary meetings. 
On Wednesday, Miss Deakin received her friends ; 
and confirmed the favourable impression made 
by her in her former public appearances. Her 
voice is singularly agreeable in quality; her 
style is solid, expressive, and not without grace 
— though wanting, possibly, a little occasional 
lightness by way of last finish. Her articulation 
is clear and refined. Her singing of Haydn's 
‘With verdure clad’ and of Sir H. R. Bishop's 
lovely canzonet ‘ By the simplicity’ (the music of 
which is elegantly Shakspearian) was most satis- 
factory. In other pieces she was assisted by her 
preceptress, Mrs. Shaw,—who deserves every credit 
in the score of a pupil so promising and (as far as 
she goes) complete. 





Roya Irauian Opera.—That Genius is of no 
bulk, no beauty, no compass of voice, no exclusive 
physical attributes, in short—Signor Ronconi has 
again and again given us occasion to admire; for 
again and again we have had to narrate how he 
takes up Signor Lablache’s best characters and 
runs away with them, just as if the one were not 
an Atlas in the superabundance of his natural 
powers, and the other a Mite. His last feat has 
been to personate the 

uom’ maturo e magistrato, 
who very nearly (thanks to the thievish Magpie’s 
connivance) brought poor Ninetta to the block, out 
of spite and revenge : in other words, to treat ‘‘the 
town” to a new Podesta,—giving us the unjust 
jadge in his unfamiliar dress, with such “a ven- 
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geance,” that juries are disagreed whether his evil- 
doer or Father Lablache’s is the more villanously 
comical or the more comically villanous. With 
every new triumph of this kind, how is it possible 
to avoid earnestly wishing that Signor Ronconi 
would come cordially ‘‘ across the line” into the 
modern repertory, and figuring to ourselves how 
magnificently such an artist would group with such 
dramatic singers as Signor Mario and Madame 
Viardot ? 

The last-mentioned incomparable artist is here 
again,—as we firmly believe, to add to her popu- 
larity and to extend her triumphs. The former 
was warmly evidenced in her reception on Thurs- 
day. The house was crammed ; and the appearance 
of Fides was the signal for a storm of plaudits which 
seemed as if it would not, or could not, subside. 
Though the effect of this was obvious in a slight 
nervous emotion shown, at first, by Madame Viar- 
dot, it passed quickly, leaving her in command of 
all her wonderful powers. Her voice is in admirable 
order; and her execution of the finest and most 
original part in modern opera is more grand, impas- 
sioned—yet tender withal—than ever. Were it 
permissible to return again and again to the same 
artist, in the same work, we could notice many 
new points in Madame Viardot’s treatment of her 
several scenes: as it is, we can but advisedly 
record a triumph which is unique in our recollec- 
tions of the stage.—The whole opera goes infinitely 
better than last year. Signor Maralti and Herr 
Formes are very great improvements on Signor 
Mei and Signor Marini as the Anabaptists; and 
Madame Castellan is assuredly heard to greater 
advantage in London than she is in Paris. The 
chorus, too, is more ripe and certain in the per- 
formance of its duties than the chorus of 1849. In 
short, ‘ Le Prophéte’ is as good as a gold mine for 
the treasury of the Royal Italian Opera. On our- 
selves the effect and the excitement of a work 
entirely new were produced by its revival. 


HayMarket.—The success of Za Tempesta has | 


enabled the Brothers Brough to assert their popu- 
larity and indicate their rapid progress by repro- 
ducing on Thursday their first piece, originally 
produced two or three seasons ago at the Adelphi 
under the title of ‘The Enchanted Isle,’—being a 
parody on Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest.’ It was a 
burlesque of considerable merit and promise. To 
adapt it to present circumstances, a prologue has 
been contrived; being a dialogue between the Ghost 
of Shakspeare (Mr. Stuart) and a Popular Comedian 
(Mr. Buckstone),—after the pattern of the famous 
interview of the elder with the younger /7amlet in 
the first act of the tragedy. The spirit of the Poet 
complains of M. Scribe’s having murdered his 
‘Tempest ;’ and particularly of the commonplace 
inventions foisted on it, —to wit, the abduction 
of Miranda by Caliban, and his three-wishing 
flowers,—which incidents are alleged to have been 
stolen from the ‘The Miller and his Men’ and 
countless other modern pantomimes. The parody 
was effectively executed; and Mr. Buckstone was 
of course droll to a fault. The opening scene of 
the burlesque is assimilated to that of the opera. 
Tn lieu of the terrors of the tragic scene, however, 
we have the sea-sickness of the comic. Mr. Buck- 
stone’s first entrance as Caliban was assimilated 
to Lablache’s; and in reference to this character 
altogether, we may state that Mr. Buckstone was 
less of a mannerist and more of an artist in it than 
in any other within our recollection. The Broughs’ 
version of Caliban is suggestive. He is a chartist 
shoeblack, and shows to Prospero (Mr. Selby) how 
he can ‘set his soles above his upper-leathers” 
in a style peculiarly his own. The authors 
have not re-arranged the contour of their piece, in 
order to suit it to M. Scribe’s libretto; but this 
they should have done, to have served effectively 
the motive for its revival. Their burlesque might 
have been lightened by the process; and it was 
desirable that it should, since now it drags heavily 
in the later scenes. The stuff of the dialogue is 
frequently by far too ponderous. The alterations 
might have been easily made. Without changing 
the order of the scenes, the omission of some 
hundred lines, and the substitution of some fifty 
new ones adopting M. Scribe’s view of the 








subject, would have accomplished the result. This 
improvement should still be introduced. As the 
matter now stands, the burlesque tells more 
hardly against Shakspeare’s poem than against 
Halévy’s opera,—and this could scarcely have 
been the object of the management. As to the 
performance and getting-up, nothing could be 
better. The scenery is new and splendid,—the 
acting and singing of Miss Horton in Ariel, delight- 
ful, and that of Mrs. Fitzwilliam in Ferdinand 
amusing and clever. Bland’s madness in Alonzo 
was outrageously powerful,—and Selby’s Prospero 
was grotesque to excess, The curtain fell to un- 
usual applause. 








MusIcat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—As the name 
has been put forth by some of our contemporaries 
in a mis-spelt form, we are not breaking con- 
fidence in now announcing that the young French 
gentleman already mentioned in the Atheneum as 
one to whose new compositions we are looking for- 
ward with such cordial expectation—is M. Gounod. 
This will say little even to the dilettanti of Paris. 
The authorities of the Conservatoire, however, will 
remember M. Gounod as having gained the grand 
prize for composition there some ten years ago. A 
‘Libera me,’ by him, was performed at Vienna 
two or three years since, which was much admired. 
Considerable progress is said to have been made 
by M. Gounod in the opera which has been com- 
missioned from him by the managers of the 
Grand Opéra—with the principal part for Madame 
Viardot. 

Centenary performances in commemoration of 
the death-day of John Sebastian Bach,—the 28th 
of July,—are about to be held at Leipsic (where 
an assemblage of two thousand executants is to be 
convened for the execution of some of the master’s 
greatest works), at Berlin, at Magdeburg, at 
Hamburgh, and at other towns in North Germany. 
Our English enthusiasm in the cause of this mighty 
musician moves far too slowly. 

The musical world will be glad to hear that 
Madame Ugalde has recovered her health and voice 
in the south of France :—also, that Herr Dohler, 
whose elegant talent and personal amiability would 
have made his loss a severe one, has regained his 
former vigour by ‘‘following a water-course” at 
Griifenberg,—has resumed his habits of composi- 
tion—and is projecting a tour into Russia. 

M. La Fage in the last of a series of letters on 
the no music of Naples, addressed by him to the 
Gazette Musicale, mentions a new opera by Maestro 
Lillo, entitled ‘ Delfina’—which has been given at 
the Teatro Nuovo with success. The principal part 
in this opera was sustained by Madame Evrard, a 
French Lady, who with her husband, a barytone, are 
said to have pleased the Neapolitans. ‘‘ Both sing 
fairly well,” writes M. La Fage, ‘‘ but pronounce 
badly enough. On this point, however, the public 
is becoming less and less exigent.” By this fact, 
no less than by the other truth which M. La Fage 
notices, namely, the increasing number of foreign 
vocalists who appear in the Italian opera-houses, 
the change (if not the decadence) which is obviously 
passing over the world of southern music is more 
clearly than hopefully illustrated. 

We learn that ‘Gli Montecchi’ is shortly to be 
presented at Her Majesty's Theatre, with Malle. 
Parodi and Madame Frezzolini as the hero and 
heroine. 

Madame Octave has joined Mr. Mitchell’s com- 
pany: the last novelty, we presume, with which 
the frequenters of his liberally-administered theatre 
will be treated until Phédre, Lesbie, Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur make their appearance in Mdlle. Rachel.— 
While noticing Mr. Mitchell's benefit as having 
taken place within the week, we must once again 
pay tribute to his spirit, directness, intelligence 
and liberality as a manager. 

In the Brussels Herald honourable mention is 
made of a new prima donna, Mdlle. Lacombe, who 
has been successful in ‘La Juive,’ in ‘Les Hugue- 
nots,’ and in the over-charged (not to say repulsive) 
‘ Jerusalem’ of Verdi. 

The Académie Frangaise has awarded the 7,000 
france prize for the best work on good morals and 
manners to M. Emile Augier for his ‘ Gabrielle.’— 


i The libretto of M, Gounod’s opera is by M. Augier. 











It appears that the extreme licence of some 
the pieces exhibited in the theatres of Paris gj ad 
the censorship was abolished has given — 
to a conservative movement with a view to the 
re-establishment of a court of religion and morals 
which shall prohibit the performance of anyth; 
politically or socially deleterious. The PUrpose 
is defensible enough, and the report laid before the 
Assembly is solemnly and mellifluously word, 
a homily which it will do the hearts of many 
to read. Only, however, let those who have lon 
memories refrain from glancing back over the re. 
pertory of the Parisian theatres, great and 
during the reign of Le Roi Citoyen! If purity ang 
taste were then in the ascendant, they were attired 
with so whimsical an economy, as to look like some. 
thing very different. 

Last night a performance in aid of the funds of 
the great Industrial Exhibition of 1851 was given 
at the Olympic Theatre, under the patronage of 
the Marylebone Committee, by a party of ama. 
teurs consisting of members of the Marylebone 
Literary and Scientific Institution and their friends, 
The pieces chosen were Mr. Lovell’s play of ‘Love's 
Sacrifice,"—and Mr. Planché’s drama of ‘ Charles 
the Twelfth.'.—The late period of the week y 
which these performances took place would haye 
precluded the possibility of criticism in our columns, 
although the fact had not been, as we have more 
than once said, that amateur playing—especially 
for a liberal object—has an immunity from criti- 
cism, even where it might not choose to claim it, 
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MISCELLANEA 

Rapid Advance of New South Wales, — Ip 
the Sydney Herald of the 26th of January, the 
following appears as a leading article, under the 
head “ Anniversary.” — “The colony of New 
South Wales this day completes the sixty-second 
year of its existence. The first child born to it 
of British parents, if still living, has, therefore, not 
yet reached the grand climacteric of life. The boy 
who landed from the “ first fleet” at the age of eight, 
if still living, may yet be hale and hearty, though 
crowned with three score years and ten. In the 
lifetime of a man, however, sixty-two years forma 
vast term of duration. In the lifetime of a country, 
whose past or future history is to be measured by 
centuries, it forms but a little span. But when we 
compare the New South Wales of 1850 with the 
New South Wales of 1788, we behold with wonder 
what may be accomplished within a span so brief, 
And if the achievements of the future may be esti- 
mated from the achievements of the past, we are 
lost in admiration of what another such span may 
bring to pass in the destinies of this great south land, 
Could Arthur Philip look down at the scene which 
will this day be displayed on the blue waters and 
along the picturesque shores of Port Jackson, he 
would probably not be more astonished at its con- 
trast with what he witnessed on the 26th of January, 
1718, than Sir Charles Fitzroy would be should he 
be permitted to look down on the same spot on 
the 26th of January, 1912, and contrast the scene 
which will be presented on that far distant day with 
what he beholds on this present Saturday. Halfa 
century ago the population of this country numbered 
about 5,000 souls. Its numbers now approximate 
to 250,000. We have here an increase of ji/ty-fold 
in as many years. During the fifty years pre- 
ceding the last census of the United States of 
America, the population of that great republic had 
risen from four millions to seventeen millions, 
or little more than four-fold. During the ten years 
from 1834 to 1844, the population of the two Canadas 
had increased at the rate of less than sixty per cent. 
During the last ten years the population of New 
South Wales has increased at the rate of nearly on 
hundred and sixty per cent. If from population 
we turn to commerce, the comparison between this 
country and America will still tell powerfully m 
our favour. The imports and exports of the United 
States averaged in the year 1840 2/. 14s. 11d. pe 
head. In the British North American colonies, 
the year 1845, they averaged 5/. 11s. 3d. In 
New South Wales in the year 1848 they averaged 
162. 2s. 7d. During the nine years ending with 
1843, the imports and exports of British North 
America advanced from 5,511,0002 to 6,267,000 
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in New South Wales, during the same nine years, 
they advanced from 1,355,000/. to 2,357,0000. In 
the former country the increase was 756,000/., or 
jess than fourteen per cent. In our own colony the 
jnerease WaS 1,000,0002., or nearly seventy-four per 
cent. But the foregoing comparisons are far from 
doing justice to our country. The statistics of the 

ulation and commerce of modern America em- 
brace all the new territories which have been acquired 
orsettled since the periods from which the earlier 
statistics are dated. In fairness, therefore, our sta- 
tistics ought to embrace the whole circle of colonies 
of which New South Wales was the primitive nucleus. 
If this were done, the miracles of our growth would 
be found more wonderful by far than is shown in the 
foregoing figures. 

Literature of the Seven Dials.—An author of great 
repute in those classic latitudes has furnished the 
following details of his art to the Metropolitan Cor- 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle.—* The little 
\nowledge I have, I have picked up bit by bit, so 
that I hardly know how I have come by it. I cer- 
tainly knew my letters before I left home, and I 
have got the rest off the dead walls and out of the 
jallads and papers I have been selling. I write most 
of the Newgate ballads now for the printers in the 
Dials, and, indeed, anything that turns up. I get a 
ailling for a ‘ Copy of verses written by the wretched 
culprit the night previous to his execution.’ I wrote 
Courvoisier’s sorrowful lamentation: I called it ‘A 
Woice from the Gaol.’ I wrote a pathetic ballad on 
the respite of Annette Meyers. I did the helegy, 
too, on Rush’s execution: it was supposed, like the 
rest, to be written by the culprit himself, and was 
particularly penitent. I didn’t write that to order— 
[knew they would want a copy of verses from the 
culprit. ‘The publisher read it over, and said 
‘That’s the thing for the street public.’ I only got 
ashilling for Rush. Indeed, they are all the same 
price, no matter how popular they may be. I wrote 
the life of Manning in verse. Besides these, I have 
written the lament of Calcraft the Hangman on the 
decline of his trade, and many political songs.” 

Canal Locks Superseded.—On the Monklands 
Canal, at Blackhill Locks, the waste of water, time and 
labour has been obviated by the substitution of a steep 
incline, with rails and water-tight cradles, into one 
of which latter the boat is floated, when it is drawn 
up by a wire rope, worked with drums, by the power 
of a steam-engine, aided by the descending cradle 
filed with water. Thus, in five minutes, the half- 
hour's work of eight locks, costing hitherto 100/. a 
day, is done at comparatively little expense, and with 
awaste of no more than the water displaced by each 
boat, when floated into its cradle. Mr. Leslie, of 
Edinburgh, the engineer of Dundee harbour, has 
adopted this idea from American practice or expe- 
timent.— Builder. 

The Greenwich Planet-Watcher.—Summer is his 
time of labour; winter his time of rest. It appears 
that in our climate the nights, on the whole, are 
dearer than the days, and evenings less cloudy than 
mornings. Every assistant takes his turn as an ob- 
server, and a chain of duty is kept up night and day; 
at other periods, the busiest portion of the twenty- 
four hours at the observatory is between nine in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. During this time 
they work in silence; the task being to complete the 
records of the observations made, by filling in the 
requisite columns of figures upon printed forms, and 
then adding and subtracting them as the case re- 
quires, Whilst thus engaged, the assistant who has 
charge of an instrument looks, from time to time, 
at his star-regulated clock, and when it ‘warns him 
that his expected planet is nearly due, he leaves his 
companions, and quietly repairs to the room where 
the telescope is ready. The adjustment of this has 
previously been arranged with the greatest nicety. 
The shutter is moved from the slit in the roof, the 
astronomer sits upon an easy chair with a moveable 
tack. If the object he seeks is high in the heavens, 
this chair-back is lowered till its occupant almost 
lies down; if the star is lower, the chair-back is raised 
M proportion. He has his note-book and metallic 
Pencil in hand. Across the eye-piece of the telescope 
are stretched seven lines of spider-web, dividing the 
field of view. If his seat requires change, the least 
Motion arranges it to his satisfaction, for it rests upon 
& railway of its own. Beside him is one of the 
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star-clocks, and as the moment approaches for the 
appearance of the planet, the excitement increases. 
The tremble of impatience for the entrance of the 
star on the field of view, is like that of a sportsman 
whose dog has just made a full point, and who waits 
the rising of the game. When a star appears, the 
observer, in technical language, takes a second from 
the clock face; that is, he reads the second with his 
eye, and counts on by the ear the succeeding beats 
of the clock, naming the seconds mentally. As the 
star passes each wire of the transit, he marks down 
in his jotting-book with a metallic pencil the second, 
and the second only, of his observation, with such a 
fraction of a second as corresponds, in his judgment, 
to the interval of time between the passage of the star 
and the beat of the clock which preceded such pas- 
sage.— Dickens's ‘ Household Words.’ 

Better Late than Never.—We rejoice to sce by an 
advertisement in our journal, that the magnificent 
Hebrew Library in the Beth Hamedrash is to be 
thrown open to the public. This is a step in the 
right direction ;—-and we hope that gradually the 
hours of admission may be increased to five, instead 
of three,,as in the reading-room at the British 
Museum.—Jewish Chronicle. 


The Assyrian Researches.—Col. Williams, Her 
Majesty's Boundary Commissioner, who has lost no 
opportunity of supporting Mr. Layard in his opera- 
tions, occupies his spare time at present at Work4h, 
an immense ruin south of Babylon. He had previ- 
ously despatched Mr. Loftus, the naturalist attached 
to his diplomatic mission, accompanied by a young 
man (son of the late Mr. Churchill, acting as inter- 
preter), with the caravan of mules and horses by 
the way of the Mesopotamian deserts; and these 
explorers have been fortunate enough to discover 
an entire mine of antiquities, consisting of bricks 
with very perfect inscriptions, which cannot fail to 
throw considerable light on the period of history 
to which the city to whose previous existence they 
bear testimony belongs. In addition to this, they 
discovered coffins of glazed earthenware, out of 
which they took armlets and anklets, furnished with 
inscriptions in a very perfect state. From these, it 
is probable that information as to the burial cere- 
monies of the dead may be collected,—in illustration 
not only of their domestic life, but also of their reli- 
gious ceremonies connected with the final destina- 
tion of both body and soul. In the short space of 
three days, Mr. Loftus (by the assistance of Arab 
excavators) has collected from these mounds sixty 
very curious relics,—the most important of which 
consisted in armlets, anklets, arrow-heads, bronze 
and clay statuettes, bracelets, and a sword: and, 
ig addition to them, innumerable inscriptions. On 
his return to head-quarters, whither Mr. Loftus con- 
sidered himself bound to proceed, to obtain an ex- 
tension of leave, in order to revisit the scene of his 
successful labours, he laded his mules with some 
fine fragments of a statue in black basalt, all of which 
will be transmitted to England with Mr. Layard’s 
third exportation of Assyrian marbles.—Architect. 


Carelessness of Letter Writers.—It is estimated 
that there lies, from time to time, in the Dead-Letter 
Office, undergoing the process of finding owners, some 
11,0002. annually, in cash alone. In July 1847, for 
instance—only a two months’ accumulation — the 
post-haste of 4,658 letters, all containing property, 
was arrested by the bad superscriptions of the writers. 
They were consigned—after a searching inquest upon 
each by that efficient coroner, the “blind clerk”—to 
the post-office Morgue. There were bank notes of 
the value of 1,010/., and money orders for 4071. 12s. 
But most of these ill-directed letters contained coin 
in small sums, amounting to 310/. 9s. 7d. On the 
17th of July, 1847, there were lying in the dead- 
letter office, bills of exchange for the immense sum 
of 40,4107. 5s. 7d—Dickens’s ‘ Household Words.’ 





To CorresronpEnts.—S. D. C.—T. L.—A Subscriber— 
P. C.—One of them—J. N.—A Reader from the Beginning 
—T. H. 8.—received. 

VEGETARIAN Diet.—We cannot find space for the con- 
troversial discussion in our columns to which our corre- 
spondent J. S.invites us. In noticing works on the subject, 
we have now and at other times stated our own opinion 
summarily, as we are bound todo. The opposite argument 
is maintained in the books themselves on which we com- 
ment,—and there would be an inconsistency in its re-state- 
ment in our paper. 
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A HISTORY of MODERN POT. 


TERY and PORCELAIN, European and Oriental. By JOSEPH 
MARKYAT. Coloured Plates, and 150 Woodcuts, 8yo. 3le. 6d. 
(Uniform with * Parker's Glossaries.’) 

2. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE in 
FRANCE: an INQUIRY into the CHRONOLOGICAL 8UC- 
CESSION of the ROMANESQUE and POINTED STYLES; 
with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and a General 
Index. By THOMAS INKEKSLEY. 8vo. 12s. 


The ARTS of PAINTING in OIL, 


3, MOSAIC, and on GLASS, &c., 
: ing fror 





described from 
-. dati the 12th to the 18th Century. 
tes by MRS. MEKRIFIELD. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





ISS 


4. 
An ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRIS- 
TIAN ART in the llth CENTURY. Translated from the MONK 
THEOPHILUS. By ROBERT HENDRIE. B5yo, 2ile, 


5. 


The CITIES and CEMETERIES of 
ETRURIA; or, the extant LOCAL MONUMENTS of ETRUS- 
CAN ART. By GEOKGE DENNIS. Maps and Plates, 2 vols. 
8yvo, 428. 


6. 
RESEARCHES and DISCOVERIES 
amidst the RUINS of ANCIENT NINEVEH. By AUSTEN 
H. LAYARD, 4th Edition, with numerous Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 368. 








The MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, 
illustrated in 100 PLATES, from Drawings made on the Spot by 
MR. LAYARD. Folio, 101. 10s, 

8. 
VISITS to the MONASTERIES of the 


LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. 3rd Edition. 
Woodcuts, post svo. 158. 





9 


PRIVATE LIFE and MANNERS of 
the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By SIR GARDNER WILKIN- 


ON, 3rd Edition. Plates. 5 vols, Svo, 4l. 4s. 


10. 


DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO ; 
with a Journey to Mostar in Herzegovina, and Remarks on the 
i i 3 GARDNER WILKINSON, 


Slavonic Nations, &. By SIR 
Maps and Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 428, 
ll. 


A HISTORY of SPANISH LITE- 
RATURE. With Criticisms and Biographical Notices. By 
GEORGE TICKNOR. 3 vols, 8vo, 428. 

12 


HANDBOOK to the SPANISH and 


FRENCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. By SIR EDMUND 
HEAD, Bart. Post 8vo. 128, 


13. 
HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, 


FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Edited, 
with Notes, by SLR EDMUND HEAD, Bart. Post 8yo. 12s. 


14, 


HANDBOOK of LONDON: Past and 
Present. By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. New Edition, 
revised, wit AN InvEx, Post 8vo. 168, 


15. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERA- 


seas of the FINE ARTS. By C. L. EASTLAKE, R.A. fro. 
1 


16. 
SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 


CHRISTIAN ART. By LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols. 8vo, 3le, 6d. 


17. 

The PRAYER-BOOK, Illustrated with 
Borders, Initial Letters, and Wood Engravings from the Old 
Masters. A New and Cheaper Edition. 8yo. 21s. 

18. 


HORACE: a New Enirton, beautifull 
rinted, and illustrated from the Antique. With a LIFE 0. 
HORACE. By the Kev. DEAN MILMAN. 300 Woodouts 

Crown 8yo. 428. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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HE LADIES’ COMPANION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. Part VL, containing an extra Number, 

will be published on the 29th instant, price 1s. 5d. 
Published Weekly, price 3¢., stamped, 4d., and in Monthly Parts. 
Parts L. to V. may now be had. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


[HE Proprietors of ‘THE LADIES’ COM- 
PANION’ have the gratification to announce that, in addi- 
tion to many other new features of importance which will be in- 
troduced into the Second Volume, commencing June 29, they will 
have exclusively the valuable assistance of MADAME DEVY,73, 
Grosvenor-street ; and that all the information concerning Dress 
or Fashions, together with Illustrations, will either be directly 
communicated by that Lady, or appear under her sanction. 
11, Bouverie-street, June 22. 


JUST IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. 


TOVUM TESTAMENTUM, Grec? et Latine, 
iL. 2 ng LACHMANN. Vol. II. price 12s, 6d. (Vols. I. and 
+, 12. 68. 6d.) 


RITTER’S _URDKUNDE von ASIEN, Vol. 
VIII. Part2, (PALASTINA and SYRIEN), 12 Atlas to 


ditto, 198, 
David Nutt, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~<>———- 











lL 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, 
By the Celebrated JOHN EVELYN, Author of ‘ Sylva,’ 
&c. Now First Published, by permission of W, J. Evetyy, 
Esq. M.P. From the Original MS. in the Library at Wotton. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. R. M. EVANSON, B.A. 2 
vols. 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 


The Author was led to undertake this important Work by 
the revolutionary changes amidst which he passed his youth, 
and by the startling manifestations of infidelity, fanaticism, 
and conflicting opinion that surrounded him in later life— 
seeking by a thorough examination to satisfy himself on the 
various questions in dispute. 


Il. 


GERMANIA; its COURTS, 


CAMPS, and PEOPLE. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE 
BURY. 2vols.8vo, (Jn the Press.) 


Ill. 


The COUNTRY YEAR-BOOK ; 


or, the FIELD, the FOREST, and the FIRESIDE. By 
WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of * The Book of the Seasons,’ 
*Rural Life in England,’ &c. 1 vol. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 10s, 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 


IV. 


GEN. PEPE’S NARRATIVE of 
the LATE EVENTS in ITALY from 1847 to 1850, including 
the SIEGE of VENICE. 2 vols. 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 

“The grand features of the recent Italian movement in 
favour of a national existence have had no other such authen- 
tic portraiture as these volumes convey. The state documents 
and letters which the work contains make it indispensable to 
the historian of these times.”— Atheneum, 







THE NEW NOVELS. 


I 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY: a Novel. 
Edited by the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘The 
WILMINGTONS,’ &c. (Just ready.) 


Il. 
° . 
LA VENDEE: an Historical Ro- 
mance, By A. TROLLOPE, Esq. (Now ready.) 

“ A very interesting and spirit-stirring tale, in which the 
exciting scenes of the Vendean Campaign are depicted with 
much force. As an historical novel its charms are many.” 

Messenger. 


Ill, 


ANNE DYSART: the SCOTCH 
MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. A Tale. (Now ready.) 


* Very superior to the generality of novels.”—S; Pe 
“ 3 7 : s.”— Spectator. 
“ A fascinating work of art.”— Examiner, 


IV. 


MORNINGS at MATLOCK. 
By Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, Author of * Titian, an 
Art Novel.’ (Just ready.) g 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


C° UNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
od — 2, os Exchange-buildings, London.—Established 1806. 
8 respectfully notified to parties holding policies in thi i 
the renewals of which fall due at M idsummer, Thos theammoskennd 
be paid on or before the 9th of July. The receipts are lying at the 
~ - —~ ne in ey hands of the several Agents. 
e terms of the County Fire Office are high! r 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of oe 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberafity. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
ae. or by post, to either of the above offices, or to any of the 
foe who are appointed in all the principal towns of the United 
ingdom, OHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 








LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Office, 81, King William-street. 
Instituted 1806. 
President—Sir CLAUDIUS STEPHEN HUNTER, Bart. 
Vice-President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. _ 

Parties desirous of joining the Association will be entitled to a 
reduction of premium one yearearlier by effecting their Assurances 
on or before the Ist July next, and for their convenience a Board of 
Directors will be held at 12 o’clock every Wednesday and Friday 
during the month of June, and also on Monday, the Ist of July. 

The Premiums falling due Ist July next, of those Members who 
have been assured seven or more entire years, will be reduced this 
year by 68 per cent., leaving less than one-third of the original pre- 
mium to be paid. ae 

Thus, for an assurance of 1,0001., at the age of 30, the original 

remium payable for seven years being 29. 12s. 6d., the premium 

‘or this year will be reduced to 91. 98. 7d. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
ADVANTAGES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 
UTUAL SYSTEM. ~ 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. ae 
The sum of 274.0002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 
Amount of Assurance Fund 970,0002. Income 170,0002. per Annum. 
Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 
For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
6, New Bridge-street, Black 


QUN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710, 
\ Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, London, 





friars. 





a 5 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer, 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

William Beresford, Esq. M.P. | Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. | Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. | George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. | Brice Pearse, —h 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. Lambert Pole, Esq. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. | Charles Ranken, Esq. 
William Franks, Esq. | Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. | Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. ' C. George Thornton, Esq. 

All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Midsummer quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 9th day of July, 1850, when the fifteen days allowed by this 
Office over and above the time for which they are insured will 


expire. 
Tnsurances may be made for more years than one by a single 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 
First Cuass. Seconp Crass. Tarrp Cass. 
1s. 6d, per cent. 2s. 6d. per cent. 4s. 6d, per cent. 
This Office insures property in foreign countries, and the rates 
are regulated by the nature of the risks. 
Sun Duty—1847, 184.4841. ; 1848, 181,2702.; 1849, 180,8021. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Kesident. William Railton, Esq. 
D.Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 


AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 


December, 1847, is as follows :— 














|Sum added |Sum added 











Sum | | Time Assured.| to Poli Pol rable at 

ime Assured.| to Policy | to Policy | payable a' 

Assured. | im 1841. in 1848. | Death. 
£5,000 | 13 yrs.10 mths.| £683 6 8 |.£787 10 0 | £6,170 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0 78710 0| 6.28710 0 
5,000 10 years | 787 10 0 6,087 10 0 
5,000 8 years 787 10 0| 5.88710 0 
5,000 6 years 675 0 0 5,675 0 0 
5,000 4 years 40 0 0 5450 0 0 
5,000 2 years | 225 0 0 5,225 0 0 











only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


NYORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 

a COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 

Royal Charter, London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 

10, Pall Mall East ; Chief Office, 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, 1,000,000/. fully subscribed. 

President— His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—F rancis W arden, Esq. 

Physician—Johu Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 
Assurances effected either with or without participation of 
profits. On the participation scale the whole profite are divided 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of 
extraordinary mortality or other contingencies. 
The bonus added to policies at the last division of profits, on the 
3ist of December 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paid 
during the septennial period. 
Tables of Increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to insure 1002. at death. 


























Age,| First | Second | Third | Fourth) Fifth ) Remainder 

*| Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. of Life. 
20 |£018 2]£019 2£1 0 </£1 1 5\£1 2 8| £118 2 
oy} sh sa 1 et 8 9 310 5 
40 | 11110) 113 9 11510) 118 1] 2 0 6} 3 8 3 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
offices of the company as above. 


pars ———_ 
THE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Capital 100,0002—Tp, 
of the profits of this Company will be divided among the Tee-fifths 
The Right Hon. LORD ERSKINE, Chairman, 
JOSHUA P. BROWN WESTHEAD, Esq. MP. Vice-Chai 
This Company combines in one transaction, at & consid 
annual saving to the Assured, guarantee for fidelity with Lig 


AGUAKANTEE Polici ted 

GU NTEE.— Policies are granted separately if d 
LIFE ASSURANCE.—Policies of Life, Assumes 
issued separately upon the most favourable and improved als 
ciples, and the premiums may be paid quarterly, half-year 
annually. Y, or 


Offices, 36, Old Jewry. JAMES KNIGHT, Secretary, 


NEW LIFE TABLES. 


THE ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGy 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY Bartho. 
London. : 


lomew-lane, 7 

Capital 5,000,0001. sterling. Established 1924, 
SECURITY.—The large invested capital, and the Personal 
responsibility of upwards of one thousand shareholders, 

The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the public 
in the transaction of life business, have directed the construction 
of various tables in addition to those they had previously in uge, 
1, NON-PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates of Premium, 

2, Tables on INCREASING and DECREASING Scales, 
3. 4 subject toa LIMITED Number of Annual Payments 
» . for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

No entrance fees are charged. The assured may proceed to any 
art of Europe without extra premium. The lives of Naval 
Military Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usuaj 
rates, A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business ig 


paid. 
Detailed Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full particulars, 

will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained af 

the Head Office, 1, Rartholomew-lane, London; at the Office of 

the Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh; and at their varioug 

agencies in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

*x* Loans on the deposit of unencumbered Policies of the 

Company are made, up to their value, without legal expense to the 

borrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates, 

The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad on 

reasonable terms, A. HAMILTON, Secretary, 

F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary, 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
Established 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,120,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000, Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,836,000, 








President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Thomas Maugham. Esq, 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman 
he Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Capt. William John Williams, 
J.A.B t us, Mi ing Director. 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. F.S.S.,29, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-square, 








NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


_ Sum 


Original Premium. 
Policy. | Insured. 











1806 | £2500 |£79 1010 Extinguished £1222 3 0 
1811 1000 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 | 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 











Examples of Bonuses added to other Polic ies. 








Policy | Dat Sum | Bonuses Total with Additions, 
No. ‘ate. | Insured. added. | to be further increased. 

~ sa | 1807 | £900 | £98212 1| £1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 | 1820 5000 3558 17 8 | 8558 17 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applics- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No, 
50, Regent-street. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, : 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships. 








CES, ‘ 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 


Directors, 

| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq, 

| Thomas H odgson, Esq. 

| Henry L. Holland, Esq. 

J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Charles Hampden Turner, Ese 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 

W. Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.8. 

William Davis, Esq. 

| pe ee z MD 
ames n, . MD. I 
F.R.S. 7 = Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Auditors. : 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. | John Davis, Esq. 
John Haggard, Esq. D.C.L. 


SECURITY. F 

In the Policies granted by this Company there is no claus 
limiting the liability of the Shareholders to the amount of theit 
respective Shares. ‘ ted 

The Assured have the guarantee of a subscribed and accumulate! 
Capital of upwards of One Million sterling ; in addition to whi 
the private fortune of every individual Shareholder in the Com 
pany is responsible for its engagements. 


"7 


At the division of profits declared up to the 3rd July, 1847, the 
Bonus added to Policies effected in the seven ape years @ 
the * Return System” averaged 33 per Cent. on the premiums paid 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits are divided amongs 
the Policy-holders. 

LOW RATES. 

The Assured on the Non-participating Scale are charged 7s 

LOWEST POSSIBLE RATE OF PREMIUM 








HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
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n° 1182] 
——— 
IRE and LIFE INSUR- | 
[oe praca at York, 1824. — 
Joe rates are charged by th this im Genoeey, Gow giving an immediate 


bone, 1 bey one. 
thet for emale lives have been materially reduced. 
Beef psurances on  avonrerts, terme. 
Prospect! ° 
uses may od of 


ton-street, Strand, 
Mr. Henry Dinsien. Ww WwW ‘eine onan 
pet, and Secretary, York. 


TOBE INSURANCE, 
“TG Pall Mall - Cont, London. 
ey Pon, 


alam Tite, Esq. 
George Carr ‘eee 
fery Alexander, 

g, . 
ToS tie 
Esq- 




















































” Chairman, : 
'y- Chairman, 
. M reasurer. 
Boyd Miller, Esq. 
Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
William Phillimore, Esq. 
W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Saunders, —~. 
_ Walter nie art. 
Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
john H Henry J. Wheeier, Esq. 
be rSones Es Josiah Wilson, Esq 
Richard ES | _— | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
at ed 180 1803, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Reversions and Life —— eaianenl 
Ca 


PITAL, ONE MILLION STE 
The whole a up independent of 


and invested, and entirel 
mount of premiums receii 
ces MAY be sihetes on Single pean, on Joint Lives, and 
ncy of one life surviving ano’ 
enh short or limited periods —— “be effected at re- 
rates,and with the least practicable delay. 
dueat Midsummer must be paid on or before the 
(By order of the Board), 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. _ 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

RociEry FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE 
LIV 






































Bagee Comes ea 

W. Hyeshheld, ‘Esq. “" R. A 
LL Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S 
Resthor. _ 


Wi 
8. 















































Fire Policies 
wh of July. 
London. 










































THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 


Col. Sir Frederic Smith, ~ i. "F.R.S. R.E. Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Admiral the — Hon. Sir G.| Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.LC.8 


, G.C.B. or-Gen. Edw. ever’, CB. 
en Si r J. Cockburn, Bt. | | Major-Gen Arnold, K.H. K.G 
or dford, G.C.B é rot Will Bot Bee R.E. 
Thos. B .| Cap illiam Lancey, 
— | Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy ‘ane 
Bor Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. | u ilbraham Taylor, Esq 


~ 3. Gate me et Gen. Sir John” ” Rolt, 
- ar er, | 
bint > Major F. 8. Sotheby, C.B. 
Sir Hew D. Koss, | 8. 
Major-Gen. SirG. Pollock,G.C.B. 


.B, R.A. 
Sir George Back, R.N.| Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 
7 1 — | Captain Michael Quin. ‘4 N. 


jor-Gen. 


in, 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. 

Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K. C.H. F.LS. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, ‘Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, and 

President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The rates of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 
vith reference to every colony; and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the home premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 

in this office may, change from one climate to ‘anuther, 
without ope ny md ey icies. 

Pour-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 

JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, New Dakige-cipent, Bie re London. 








(RowN 


George H. Hoo 
Sir John Kirkla 
hn Chapman, Esq. 


es C hippiidae, 2 
ames Colqu = Esq. L.L.D. 


rT, — rman. 
nd, De; ity —_ 
homas Harrison, Esq. 
Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
John Nelson, Esq. 





b. Colvin, E Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
r-Admiral ‘Danées, C.B. Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
MP. William W — ed 
George Hankey, Esq. Villiam Wilson, E 
Auditors— z Cc. ti. Cetguhoun, Be sq.; J. R. Gardiner” Esq. ; 


Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M. D. is. 23,A 
Surgeon—John Simon, Esq. F.R.S., 3, Lancaster-plac 
Standing Counsel—C harle Ellis, Esq. 
Seneere ears. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
a Bank of England. 


—J. M. nbow, Es 

On a THIRD tien NIAL “IN NVESTIGATION into the 

afairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846,a BONUS, amount- 

ing on the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 

ing Seven Years, was assigned to all Policies of at least Three 

tars’ standing, and effected for the whole duration of life. 

, 0 similar Polici ies the following BONUSES were declared at 

emer Divisions, viz. 


FIRST DIVISION, 


I street. 
e, Strand. 





IN 1832. 


On the average, upwards of 26 per cent. on —t Premiums paid. 
SECOND DIVISION, IN 18% 
On the average, 33 per cent. on the Lt paid for the 
Seven Yea 


bist precedin 
THE ADV ANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
L A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 
may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 
the sum assured, 
2 Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
jentinning to participate i in profits after the payment of such Pre- 
a has cea 

e Aaserenee or Premi Fund h; y 

Pir Interest to Propeictors, ium Fund is not subject to any charge 
4 Feeiesion to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and the 
- Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
pe uPany, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 
Maree 60 all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 


6 7 ouims to be paid yithin three months. 
ssured ma: 
the charge but ~ oF Policy come Policies to the Company. 
we Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &¢. to be had at the Office in 
on, or of the Company’s Agents. 














T. @. CONYERS, Secretary. 


THE GEN ERAL ‘LIFE and ‘FIRE ASSUR- | 

ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 

cial Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vict. c. xx. and 10th Vict. c. i. 62, 

Kin g William-street, London ; and 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, ae ee 


Cc eakes Bini, Esq. M.P. 
ee iper, Esq. 
omas B. Simpson, Esq. 

— Cc. P. Villiers, MP 

Joseph Fletcher, Ee John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, E Edward Wilson, Esq. 
The MIDSUM Mee Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may be had on application at the head offices of the Company, or 
of any of its Agents ety hout the yy 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT the Company transacts all 
business relating .. Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and 
Family Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with 
sound principles and ‘public security. 

LOANS granted on personal security, and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to be effected by the borrower. 

To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. y Order of the Boar 
THOMAS PRICE,  —— 


ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
\ . COX SAVORY & CO.’S Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will-be sent post free if applied for by 
A paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, 
the new plated on white metal Spoonsand F = Watches, Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery. COX SAVORY & 
Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch “4 street), London. 


George Bousfield, F. 
Thomas Challis, isa" & Ald. 
Jacob G. Cope. 
John Dixon, pe, Fea 





{IRE and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
Cash—CHUBB’s PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash. plate, ac- 
count: books, &c., both from fire and burglars. All are fitted with 
the detector locks —C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; 28, Lord-street. Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


YURIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 


perfectly free from Grit, may be mticely KD and will 





maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured b WOLFF & SUN, 
23, Church sett, 8 penigetas London.— 4, Ns “ty in the 
degrees :—H., THH., HHHH.,, F., FF., 


* This Pencil is > om recommended for sali and 
counting-house use. 

To had of Ackermann, 191, Regent-street ; 
Poultry ; and all respectable Stationers, &c. 

E. Wolff & Son have the honour of supplyi ing their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and various other large establishments. 


THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 

colour.—The Athenian Crayons will be found far superior to 

any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, will work with 

great freedom, blend easily together, are firmer, and not so liable 
to break as the Swiss or other Crayons. 

A set of 12 in a Mahogany s. - A set of 36 ina Mahogany »s. d. 

B Box .. 11 0 

= 5 H -14 6 

21 0 


Houghton, 30, 





” ” » 48 ” 
7 6 72 

“Ww itht two Stump 's and Crayon Holder, 28, extra each Box. 

To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen ; and at the Manufactory, 


23, Church-~ 4, Spitalfields, London. 


E WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented CRETA 
4 LAEVIS, or PERMANENT DRAWING CHALKS, in 
Cedar, in every variety of colour.—E. LFF & SON beg to 
state that they have, by the introduction pane improvements in 
their Creta Levis, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 

ncils; and effects can now be produced equal to Water Colour 





Drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various | 


colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and rich- 
ness. It can be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of giving a 
very delicate outline. For Sketching from ae the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the adoption of the Creta Levis must be 
obvious, as, without the use of water, palette, brushes, &c., all the 
various tints can be obtained with a truthfulness that cannot be 
surpassed, and by their compact form may be carried any distance 
without the slightest inconvenience ; thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The drawings may be carried in a portfolio 
with safety, as, unlike other Crayons, they will neither ru 
suffer injury by mins in contact with the usual contents of a 
portfolio. The Creta Levis, unlike the indelible or wax Crayons, 
will not be affected by heat or change of climate. 

ane Son’s Improvep Crayon Paper is the best for the Creta 


off nor 


‘Thee box, containing a set of 12 in cedar 78. 
° e eo We oe 108, 

” ” » 2... 148. 

‘ om a: ie a ve - «la, 
48... es 288. 

Assorted colours without box ° erdozen 68. 
Lake Cobalt, and Ultramarine 128, 


The Creta Levis may also be had i in Crayons without ‘cedar, in 
sets as above. 

*y* A Paitern Card, containing the whole of the shades and 
colours of the Creta Levis, with their names and numbers at- 
tached to each shade, price 6d. each. 

PERMANENT BLACK SKETCHING PENCILS. 
BB. Very Black, for Foreground. 
H B. Middle Tint. 
N. Neutral Tint, for Distances. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for Sketching Heads and 
Landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 

laced in a portfolio without fear of injury. 

o be had of Ackermann, Regent-street ; Ackermann, Strand ; 
Clifford, Piccadilly ; Houghton, Poultry (e ity); and all Artists’ 
Colourmen and respectable Stationers; and at ‘the Manufactory, 
23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Shopeuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties ofabsorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct sngermanene, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and ontees the luxury st ogmmuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & C 


68. per dozen. 











DENT’: IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
ment to the Queen ‘) Lrg ey ‘heey i TM the nee 


— of Russia, most respectfully or from the } public an 
tion of his extensive STOCK o: ATCHES and CLOCKS, 
Pp bracing all the late modern ths oy at th 


e most 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, swciiel ip 


four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with aes dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. arranted su 
sane a tT beret = atches, jew elled in four holes, 
guineas. Strand, 33, Cockspur-stree! 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). “ aes “ 


T iv 

Oo AUTION.—MECHIS MAGIC STROP. 

/ *The Real Magic Strop,’ ‘The Double Magi p,’ ‘ The 
Magic Strop,’ areal! base imitations of MECHT’ SM reat:  SPROP. 
None are genuine without Mechi’s name, which imitators dare not 
put on the spurious strop; yet, strange to say, many umers 
calling themselves ——t endeavour to ‘palm this rubbish 
(they cost from 3d. to each, in Sheffield) on the public as Mechi's 
genuine strop, although they paces no sharpening properties 
whatever, but the very reverse. he well-known Magic Paste is an 
invaluable auxiliary to she Strop, and its renovating properties are 
truly astonishing. MECHI'S Kazors stand pre-eminent as well as 
his Table Cutlery.—4, Leadenhall-street. 


FL°o R - S = B® 
Best Quality Warranted ...... _ 6d. per square yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . od, = 
Comnanen Li: lot od. do. 
CO ACPIBRE MATS AND MATTING. 
—. Matting, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


‘ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods, 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussel the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and bi 

patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
carpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent ower oom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; London ; 22, New | New Brown- street, Manchester. 


egouelio’ in 











OEP FEATHER BEDS Re- dressed and Puri- 
fied by Steam with patent machinery. This new process of 
dressing not only removes all impurities, but by cnosners the 
feathers the bulk is greatly i an y the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing, 3d. per lb. 
Old and mothy Mattresses effectually cured and re-made; fetched 
and returned carriage-free within five miles—HEAL & SONS’ 
List of Bedding, ae full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices, sent free by post on application to their Factory, 196, 
(opposite the Chapel), TOTTENI AM COURT- ROAD. 
BEAUTIFU L TEETH 

YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 

\ TIFRICE, a Waite Powner, compounded of the choicest 
and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to the gums. it removes from the surface of the 
teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness; while, 
from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
and = Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe.—Price 2s, 9d. 
per 

Cc Au ‘TION, —The genuine article has the words * ROWLAN D8’ 
ODON TO” on the wrapper, and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
thus—“A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatrron Garpen,” are also 
engraved on the Government Stamp. which is soeians on each box. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfum 

P URIFYING 


FoR ‘THE “BLOOD AND D 
STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS.— 
FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion. loss 
of appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and all 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedentar 
a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of this purifying medi- 
ny the energies of the whole nervoussystem will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restored to me fochle and afflicted by its 
restorative properties.—Price 28. 9d., lla, and 228. each.— 
Prepared only by W. A. French, Practical Cc hemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane).—The 11s. and 298. sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 


Also, FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE PILLS. Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11a., and 
2s ¥ either size free by post on receipt of stamps or a post-office 
order. 


TERVOUS, MIN YD, and HEAD COM- 
PLAINTS have for thirty years bese cured as certainly as 
water quenches thirst, by Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, late of 
Cam. Univ. ; and to prove that sufferers from these complaints can 
be restored, he respectfully invites them to accept of a copy of the 
12th edition of his Pamphlet on his most successful method of 
cure. This pamphlet will demonstrate that, bad C they mest = 
they can be restored more certainly than if they suffered 
bodily complaint ; and this pamphlet he will cheerfully frank to 
the reader's address, if two stamps are sent to 18, Bloomsbury- 
street, Bedford-square, London, 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS an admirable Remedy 
for the CURE of LIVER COMPLAINTS and BA 
DIGESTION.—Mr. Wilson, a gentleman lately returned from 
Bengal, where he had been employ ed for several years in the Hon. 
East India Com any’s Service, call at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment a few days ago, to state the benefit he had derived 
from taking these unparalleled Pills; having suffered from liver 





























30 B, Oxford- ak. one door from Holles-st 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 





for years, with a digestion so impaired that for months 
he could not make use of any solid food ; other remedies seemed to 


have no effect on the disorder, but Holloway’s Pills acted so won- 

derfully in cleansing the liver and strengthening the di 

organs, that he is now quite restored to bealth.—Sold by 
— and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, § 
ondon, 


ive 


strand 
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NOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- | 

communication for Literary Men, Artists, autianarion, 
Genealogists, &c.—Every Saturday, price 3d., or stamped 4d.— 
specimen number sent on receipt of four Jostage stamps. — On 
Saturday, June 29, a Double Number (inclu ing copious Index to | 
Vol. I.), price 9d., or stamped 11d. Also, Part VIII. for June, 
price 1s. 9d. Order oe all Booksellers and aeetn 

ge Bell, No. 186, Fleet street. 

*y* The First Volume, with copious Index, price 9s. 6d. bound | 

in cloth, is now ready. 


2nd edition, price 78. 6d. ¢ | 
ERSONAL RECOLLE CTIONS of the Life 


Times, with Extracts 2 from the Correspondence, of | 
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